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Week Ending Friday, February 8, 


Fiscal Year 1986 Budget 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 2, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

On Monday morning we will submit to 
the Congress our budget for fiscal year 
1986. It is a budget that carries an enor- 
mous investment of human time and effort; 
indeed, I believe, the most exhaustive effort 
ever made to rein in government’s chronic 
overspending. Every proposal is based on a 
careful review of what government should 
and should not do, what’s worked and what 
hasn’t, what we can and can no longer 
afford. Collectively, the more than 50 pro- 
posals we are making can stop the excessive 
growth of Federal spending in its tracks and 
put budget deficits on a permanent down- 
ward path. 

We'll be going into details on Monday 
and asking Congress to join us in a strong 
bipartisan effort. But today I want to lay a 
few facts on the table, so you understand 
why some so-called solutions you will hear 
aren’t solutions at all and also what all of us 
must do to cure government’s overspending 
once and for all. 

First, as surely as night follows day, you'll 
hear that we can’t make lasting progress 
bringing deficits down until we agree to a 
tax increase. Wrong. Our problem isn’t that 
you're paying too little taxes; it’s that gov- 
ernment is spending too much money. In 
the past 10 years, your tax revenues have 
grown by more than $400 billion, but 
spending by government has grown by 
almost 600 billion—40 percent more than 
revenues. And government spending has 
grown more than one-third faster than the 
growth of our economy. In other words, 
Washington’s policy is: “Heads, I win; tails, 
you lose.” 

When your families do well, government 
spends and borrows. When you don’t do 
well, government spends and borrows. Our 
future economic success depends on the 
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economy growing faster than government 
spending. That’s why raising taxes would 
boomerang. Economic growth would slow, 
revenues would decline, and the budget 
deficit would swell. 

The second so-called solution you will 
hear is that lasting progress won’t be made 
without deep cuts in defense. Wrong again. 
Defense spending accounts for less than 30 
percent of our budget today—far less than 
20 years ago. We’ve cut our planned de- 
fense buildup 3 years in a row and cut it 
again this year—and all this while our ad- 
versaries have raced ahead with the great- 
est military buildup in the history of man. 

It’s time everyone faced up to why gov- 
ernment, for nearly 50 years, has been 
heading down a one-way street of over- 
spending and rising public debt. Part of the 
spending is understandable—improved 
Social Security benefits for a growing elder- 
ly population, for example. But much of it 
results from the combination of special in- 
terest groups and flawed budget proce- 
dures. Our system of budgetmaking in the 
Congress practically guarantees spending 
growth, and this unsettles financial markets 
and helps keep interest rates from falling. 

When government makes redistributing 
income more important than producing it, 
people reallocate their energies from eco- 
nomic to political action. The growth in 
special interests, which many in Congress 
lament, parallels a pattern of government 
taking from some to give to others. It paral- 
lels the ability of special interests to lobby 
for benefits and override the national inter- 
est by concentrating great power on a small 
group of legislators. So, spending and taxes 
rise, and growth declines. That’s why we 
have a rising national debt and a growing 
burden of paying interest on that debt. 

Our challenge is to strive for the strong- 
est possible level of economic growth while 
making sure spending by government re- 
mains well below that. To accomplish this, 
we're proposing three long-term reforms. 
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First, we want to reform the tax system, 
make it more fair and simple for all, so we 
can bring down tax rates for individuals and 
businesses, provide incentives for stronger 
growth, and thereby increase revenues to 
government. 

Second, we want the Congress to pass a 
constitutional amendment mandating gov- 
ernment spend no more than government 
takes in. I will urge the House of Represent- 
atives to follow the positive actions of the 
Senate and pass this long-overdue reform. 

Third, we need passage of a line-item 
veto, so Presidents would have the power 
43 Governors now have to veto individual 
items of wasteful overspending in appro- 
priation bills. 

We're doing a lot to bring down spending 
growth and keep our economy growing. We 
could do a lot more if we keep our eyes on 
the facts and work together. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


White House Staff 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
James A. Baker Ill as Assistant to the 
President and Chief of Staff. 

February 1, 1985 





Dear Jim: 

It is with the deepest possible regret that 
I accept your resignation as Chief of Staff, 
effective February 3, 1985. 

I’ve read that there are no indispensable 
men in politics but, during the past four 
years, you’ve come as close to being indis- 
pensable here in the White House as 
anyone I can imagine. In fact, I would not 
be inclined to let you leave at all if it 
weren't for the fact that you'll be just a 
short walk away dealing with some of the 
most crucial issues we will confront during 
the second term. 

I'd like to make a list of the major deci- 
sions you’ve been involved in during the 
past four years, but what would I leave off? 
You’ve been deeply involved in the plan- 
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ning and presentation of all the major ini- 
tiatives of my Administration, and it is due 
in great measure to your efforts that so 
many of them have been enacted into law. 
You’ve fought many battles on behalf of our 
principles, but even those who have op- 
posed us offer willing testimony to your in- 
telligence, your fairness and your integrity. 
It’s hard to believe—in view of the im- 
mense respect in which you are held in 
Washington—that you occupied your first 
high-level Federal job less than ten years 
ago. You have mastered the art of Washing- 
ton politics, but your roots are still deep in 
the soil of Texas, and it was there that you 
learned the fundamental values that you 
and I share. You know that life can be hard 
and is always unpredictable, but you also 
know that Americans are a people who look 
forward to the future with optimism. That 
sense of optimism is the most important 
thing we have tried to restore to America 
during the past four years, and it has helped 
me more than I can say to have someone by 
my side who understands that bedrock faith 
in our nation’s future as well as you do. 
But this letter is starting to sound like 
you're leaving public service. Fortunately 
for me, you’re just moving across the street 
to be Secretary of the Treasury. I'll warn 
you right now that I’m going to keep on 
asking your advice on any and every issue 
that comes up during the next four years. 
So don’t plan any long vacations until you 
check with me. 
Nancy and I send you and Susan our 
warmest wishes for every future happiness. 
Sincerely, 


/s/ Ronald Reagan 


February 1, 1985 


Dear Mr. President: 

I respectfully submit this letter of resigna- 
tion as Chief of Staff and Assistant to the 
President, effective February 3, 1985. 

You have accorded me the greatest privi- 
lege of my life: the honor of serving as your 
Chief of Staff over the past four years— 
years which historians will undoubtedly 
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view as a period of much-needed and strik- 
ing accomplishment. I know you are fond of 
saying that such achievements are a team 
effort, but if that is so, it is also true that 
rarely in our Nation’s history has a team 
been so ably led and inspired. 

In 1981, the spirit and the confidence of 
the American people were in decline. Our 
economy was stagnant, our defenses dete- 
riorating, our values under siege at home, 
and our national prestige trampled abroad. 
Your leadership and courage have brought 
about a remarkable reversal of every one of 
those situations. Today, our economy is re- 
invigorated, and our defenses restored. We 
are also seeing new faith in our traditional 
values, and renewed respect for an America 
which again has the strength of will to 
uphold its interests. You have restored 
America’s pride and confidence in itself. 

Such were your tangible achievements. 
Yet there is one other, less tangible, but no 
less important point: by your success and 
personal example you have restored the po- 
tency, purpose and effectiveness of the 
Presidency. And now, by virtue of your 
overwhelming reelection victory last year, 
you are positioned to be the first President 
since Eisenhower to complete two success- 
ful terms. 

I hope to contribute to a_ successful 
second term as your new Secretary of the 
Treasury. I am grateful that you saw fit to 
honor my desire to serve you in this capac- 
ity and I look forward to the challenges of 
the future with confidence and optimism. 

Susan and the rest of my family agree 
that you have given us many fine and fond 
memories. In the years ahead, we will look 
back on this special time in our lives with a 
deep sense of appreciation and pride. You 
have my heartfelt thanks and my pledge of 
continued loyalty and service to you and 
your Administration. 

With best wishes to you and Nancy, 

Sincerely, 


/s/ Jim 


Note: The texts of the letters were released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on Feb- 
ruary 4. 


White House Staff 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Richard G. Darman as Assistant to the 
President and Deputy to the Chief of Staff. 
February 1, 1985 





Dear Dick: 

It is with great regret, and a deep sense 
of personal gratitude for your four years’ of 
service in the White House, that I accept 
your resignation as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, effective February 3, 1985. 

Your abilities, your intelligence, and your 
willingness to work long hours are well- 
known in Washington because they have 
been your trademark for many years. With 
such an extraordinary combination of tal- 
ents, there is no question in my mind that 
you could have been a success in any career 
you chose. But, while you have been suc- 
cessful in both the business and academic 
worlds, you have chosen to devote yourself 
instead to a career that has chiefly been 
oriented toward public service. Knowing 
you as I do, I know that it is your deep love 
of America, and your strong belief in its 
future greatness, that has impelled you to 
make this choice. 

Like you, I can remember well the 
period in the late fifties and early sixties 
when America’s self-confidence and opti- 
mism were almost palpable. We thought 
then that we could do anything we set our 
minds to. The years that followed brought 
pain, national division, and an uncharacter- 
istic pessimism. They also brought a corro- 
sive cynicism and despair in many quarters. 

But I believe that we have made great 
progress during the past four years in bring- 
ing America back to its traditional opti- 
mism. And one of the reasons for our 
progress is the success we have had in rein- 
vigorating the Presidency and once again 
offering a clear banner of leadership. Yet 
I'm not taking credit for this because I 
know how many of our policy decisions and 
legislative victories were crafted by groups 
of people working long hours—groups so 
many of which benefitted from your ex- 
traordinary personal contributions. 

You designed and implemented the inter- 
nal management systems which have 
helped to restore the efficiency and profes- 
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sionalism of the White House. That was an 
impressive accomplishment but you are 
probably better known for initiating and co- 
ordinating the White House Legislative 
Strategy Group, which helped achieve some 
of the most remarkable legislative victories 
of the first term. You contributed to virtual- 
ly every central White House activity from 
communications planning and scheduling to 
preparing for Economic Summits; from 
overseeing Speechwriting and Research to 
coordinating the work of the Budget 
Review Board; from negotiating with the 
Congress to accompanying me on every 
major foreign and campaign trip of the first 
term. Last, but not least, you managed the 
seemingly endless flow of paper (alas) in 
and out of my office. 

For these and many, many other contri- 
butions, I want to say a very warm 
“Thanks!” I'd like to tell you also that as 
you assume the position of Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—serving in what will 
be your sixth Cabinet Department—you 
can lay off the 80-hour weeks you’ve been 
working for four years (without vacations). 
But I gave you that advice four years ago 
(when Jonathan was born), and you did not 
follow it—so I have no reason to believe 
you would follow it this time! 

Instead, I'll just say that Nancy and I send 
you, Kath, Willy and Jonathan our very best 
wishes for every future success and happi- 
ness. 


/s/ Ronald Reagan 


January 31, 1985 


Dear Mr. President, 

The Senate has just voted to confirm your 
nomination of me to serve as Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I am, of course, ex- 
tremely pleased. I look forward to contin- 
ued service in your Administration—and to 
the opportunity to try to help meet such 
exciting challenges as: improving the do- 
mestic tax system; strengthening the inter- 
national economic system; and, in these and 
other ways, advancing the technological 
and economic growth that can contribute to 
creative human development. Please accept 
my thanks for affording me this outstanding 
opportunity. 
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But while I am grateful to have exciting 
new challenges, it is with an inescapable 
sense of at least partial regret that I resign 
from my current position. Like most Ameri- 
cans, I have a special respect for both you 
and the office of the Presidency. Unlike 
most, I have had, for the past four years, 
the privilege and opportunity to try to 
serve both you and the office directly. For 
that special privilege and rare opportunity I 
shall always be deeply grateful. 

After countless hours and countless issues 
and countless wonderful moments, there is 
what seems an almost infinite range of 
points I might reflect upon. Trying to step 
back from it all—and sparing you the 
burden of my reflections!—I take the liberty 
of sharing but one general line of personal 
thought: 

I was a seventeen year old freshman at 
Harvard when John F. Kennedy assumed 
the Presidency. For those of us who were 
the first of the “baby-boom” generation, it 
was a time of hope—and enormous confi- 
dence in both America’s and humanity’s po- 
tential. Yes, there was some of the naivety 
of youth. But even adjusting for that, it 
seemed entirely reasonable to think that 
America should reach for the stars—indeed, 
that America and Americans were specially 
destined to do so. 

At the start of my senior year, President 
Kennedy was shot. We did not realize it 
quite then, but the shots that cracked the 
fall air shattered more than a young Presi- 
dent’s life. They halted the flow toward 
America’s special destiny. Vietnam and Wa- 
tergate followed. Confidence plummeted. 
America’s sense of itself—and of the possi- 
ble—contracted. And the Carter Presidency 
compounded the problems of eroding confi- 
dence and shrinking dreams. 

Yet now, the words you made resonant 
ring true: “America is back.” And the sense 
of America is no small thing. You are right 
to talk again of a “revolution of hope.” And 
as important: you are believed. America is 
back. There is a renewed sense of her spe- 
cial mission—as a beacon of hope, a land of 
opportunity, a protector of freedom, a pio- 
neer of new frontiers. Millions and millions 
of people feel again that wonderful sense of 
hope and promise that I felt years ago as a 
seventeen year old freshman. 
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You have given America back the best of 
her youthfulness—which in some sense we 
hope may be eternal. You have renewed 
America on the path toward her special 
destiny—giving all our lives the possibility 
of an extra dimension of meaning. 

It is inconceivable to me how we could 
thank you enough for your historic contri- 
bution. And yet I must find a way not only 
to do that, but also to thank you for your 
having permitted me to play a small part in 
this process. I do not have words which 
seem adequate. I can only promise to serve 
with renewed dedication—and to hope that, 
by my actions, I may repay the debt I feel I 
owe, and prove to merit the trust you have 
reposed in me. 

Yours, with deepest appreciation and re- 
spect, 


s/ Dick 
Note: The texts of the letters were released 


by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
February 4. 


Red Cross Month, 1985 





Proclamation 5298. February 2, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Whenever disaster strikes, Americans ev- 
erywhere count on the American Red Cross 
for immediate respcnse. 

This past year, Red Cross volunteers 
aided victims of fires, tornadoes, floods, hur- 
ricanes, and other tragedies on more than 
50,000 occasions. In the last six months, the 
American Red Cross has faced a special 
challenge. It mobilized its resources to help 
provide food and medical relief to 14 Afri- 
can nations suffering from a famine of 
mammoth proportions. By providing funds 
contributed by generous Americans and 
seeing to it that they are converted into 
food for the hungry, the Red Cross is fulfill- 
ing its humanitarian mission of helping 
those in distress. 

The American Red Cross has handled this 
unprecedented challenge without sacrific- 


ing any of its ongoing responsibilities. Annu- 
ally, Red Cross teaches millions of our 
fellow -citizens vital lifesaving techniques in 
CPR, first aid, small craft operation, and 
water safety. Its thousands of volunteer 
donors provide blood to more than half of 
the Nation’s medical facilities. Red Cross 
also serves the men and women of cur 
Armed Forces and their families, furnishing 
financial assistance and handling emergency 
requests through its worldwide communica- 
tions network. 

What all this adds up to is an organization 
of Americans who have volunteered their 
money, their time, and their hearts to en- 
suring that all of us are provided with the 
most efficient and effective health and 
human services possible. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, and 
Honorary Chairman of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, do hereby designate 
March 1985 as Red Cross Month, and I urge 
all Americans to give generous support to 
the work of their local Red Cross Chapter. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:51 p.m., February 4, 1985] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was te- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 4. 


Red Cross Month, 1985 





Memorandum From the President. 
February 2, 1985 





Memorandum for Heads of Executive De- 
partments and Agencies 


Subject: Red Cross Month, 1985 


I have just issued a proclamation that des- 
ignates March as Red Cross Month. 
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This has been an especially tragic year for 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow coun- 
trymen left destitute by disasters. To assist 
these victims, the Red Cross has spent a 
record amount of money for help and for 
disaster preparedness. As a recipient of 
blood voluntarily donated through the Red 
Cross, I know the value of its Blood Services 
and its efforts to ensure that we constantly 
have adequate supplies for the sick and in- 
jured. The Red Cross also provides help for 
men and women serving in our country’s 
military forces, their families, and veterans. 
Millions of Americans are trained in first 
aid, water and boating safety, and health 
care through programs sponsored by the 
Red Cross. Our Nation’s young people, 
through Red Cross school programs, acquire 
leadership skills and learn the value of 
giving service to their communities. 

Within the Federal government, the Red 
Cross is part of the Combined Federal 
Campaign. During the month of March, 
more than one-half of the Red Cross chap- 
ters nationwide will raise funds, while 
others will use this observance to inform 
the public about Red Cross services and to 
recruit new blood donors. 

As President of the United States and 
Honorary Chairman of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, I urge all civilian employ- 
ees of the Federal government and mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to support in 
every way possible this vital voluntary 
effort. 


Ronald Reagan 
Note: The text of the memorandum was re- 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 4. 


Budget Message of the President 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Fiscal Year 1986 Budget. February 4, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In the past 2 years we have experienced 
one of the strongest economic recoveries of 
the post-war period. The prospect of a sub- 
stantially brighter future for America lies 
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before us. As 1985 begins, the economy is 
growing robustly and shows considerable 
upward momentum. Favorable financial 
conditions presage a continuation of the ex- 
pansion. Production, productivity, and em- 
ployment gains have been impressive, and 
inflation remains well under control. I am 
proud of the state of our economy. Let me 
highlight a few points: 

¢ The economy expanded at a 6.8% rate 
in 1984 and at a 6% annual rate over the 2 
years since the recession trough at the end 
of 1982—faster than any other upturn since 
1951. 

* Confidence in the economy has 
prompted business firms to expand their 
capital facilities. Real investment in new 
plant and equipment has grown 15.4% an- 
nually since the end of 1982—faster than in 
any other post-war recovery. 

¢ The ratio of real investment to real 
GNP has reached its highest level in the 
post-war period. 

¢ Industrial production is 23% above its 
level at the recession trough in November 
1982—a greater advance than in any other 
recovery since 1958. 

¢ Corporate profits have risen nearly 
90% since the recession trough in 1982— 
the fastest 8-quarter increase in 37 years. 

¢ Civilian employment has grown 7.2 
million over the past 25 months and the 
number of unemployed has fallen by 3.7 
million. In the last 4 months alone, more 
than 1.1 million Americans have found jobs. 

¢ Inflation remains well under control. 
The December 1984 CPI was 4% higher 
than a year earlier, about a third of the rate 
of inflation this administration inherited. 
The GNP deflator, the broadest measure of 
inflation, increased only 3.5% last year and 
at only a 2.4% annual rate in the fourth 
quarter. 

¢ The prime rate of interest is now only 
half of what it was when I took office. 

Contrast our current circumstances with 
the situation we faced just 4 years ago. In- 
flation was raging at double-digit rates. Oil 
prices had soared. The prime rate of inter- 
est was over 20%. The economy was stag- 
nating. Unemployment had risen sharply 
and was to rise further. America’s standing 
in world opinion was at low ebb. 

All that, mercifully, is behind us now. The 
tremendous turnaround in our fortunes did 
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not just happen. In February 1981, I pre- 
sented the four fundamentals of my eco- 
nomic program. They were: 

¢ Reducing the growth of overall Feder- 
al spending by eliminating activities that 
are beyond the proper sphere of Federal 
Government responsibilities and by re- 
straining the growth of spending for other 
activities. 

e Limiting tax burdens to the minimum 
levels necessary to finance only essential 
government services, thereby strengthening 
incentives for saving, investment, work, 
productivity, and economic growth. 

e Reducing the Federal regulatory 
burden where the Federal Government in- 
trudes unnecessarily into our private lives, 
the efficient conduct of private business, or 
the operations of State and local govern- 
ments. 

e¢ Supporting a sound and steady mone- 
tary policy, to encourage economic growth 
and bring inflation under control. 


Four Years of Accomplishment 


These policies were designed to restore 
economic growth and stability. They suc- 
ceeded. 

The past 4 years have also seen the begin- 
ning of a quiet but profound revolution in 
the conduct of our Federal Government. 
We have halted what seemed at the time 
an inexorable set of trends toward greater 
and greater Government intrusiveness, 
more and more regulation, higher and 
higher taxes, more and more spending, 
higher and higher inflation, and weaker and 
weaker defense. We have halted these 
trends in our first 4 years. 

¢ The rate of Federal spending growth 
was out of control at 17.4% a year in 1980. 
Under my budget proposals the growth of 
programmatic spending—that is, total Fed- 
eral spending except for debt service—will 
be zero next year—frozen at this year’s 
levels. 

¢ Further, spending will grow only 30% 
over the 4 years from 1982 to 1986, com- 
pared to its record pace of 66% between 
1977 and 1981, and this despite legislated 
additions to my program and the needed 
rebuilding of our defense capabilities. 

e The Federal tax system was changed 
for the better—marginal tax rates were re- 
duced and depreciation reform introduced. 
These reforms were designed to increase 


incentives for work, training and education, 
saving, business growth, and capital expan- 
sion. Tax loopholes have been closed, im- 
proving the equity of the system. 

¢ Domestic spending, which previously 
grew faster than any other major part of 
the budget (nearly four-fold in real terms 
between 1960 and 1980), will have been 
virtually frozen from 1981 to 1985. 

e Our defense capabilities are now get- 
ting back to a level where we can protect 
our citizens, honor our commitments to our 
allies, and participate in the long-awaited 
arms control talks from a position of re- 
spected strength. 

e Federal credit programs, which had 
also grown out of control, have been cut 
back, and their management has been 
vastly improved. 

¢ The rapid growth of regulations and 
red tape has also been halted. The number 
of Federal rules published by agencies has 
fallen by over 35% during the past 4 years, 
and many unnecessary old rules have been 
eliminated. For the first time, the Federal 
Register of new regulatory actions has 
grown shorter for 4 consecutive years; it is 
now 41% shorter than it was in 1980. 

e Major management improvement ini- 
tiatives are underway that will fundamen- 
tally change the way the Federal Govern- 
ment operates. The President’s Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control has complet- 
ed its report, and many of its recommenda- 
tions are included in this budget. The Presi- 
dent’s Council on Integrity and Efficiency 
has reported $46 billion in improved use of 
funds through reduction of waste and fraud. 

¢ The Federal nondefense work force 
has been reduced by over 78,000. 

The proposals contained in this budget 
will build on the accomplishments of the 
last 4 years and put into action a philosophy 
of government that is working and that has 
received the overwhelming endorsement of 
the American people. 


The 1986 Budget Program 


If we took no action to curb the growth 
of spending, Federal outlays would rise to 
over a trillion dollars in 1986. This would 
result in deficits exceeding $200 billion in 
each of the next 5 years. This is unaccept- 
able. The budget I propose, therefore, will 
reduce spending by $51 billion in 1986, $83 
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billion in 1987, and $105 billion in 1988. 
Enactment of these measures would reduce 
the deficit projected for 1988 to $144 bil- 
lion—still a far cry from our goal of a bal- 
anced budget, but a significant step in the 
right direction and a 42% reduction from 
the current services level projected for that 
year. 


Last year my administration worked with 
Congress to come up with a downpayment 
on reducing the deficit. This budget com- 
mits the Government to a second install- 
ment. With comparable commitments to 
further reductions in the next two budgets, 
and, I hope, other spending reduction ideas 
advanced by the Congress, we can achieve 
our goal in an orderly fashion. 


The budget proposes a l-year freeze in 
total spending other than debt service. This 
will be achieved through a combination of 
freezes, reforms, terminations, cutbacks, 
and management improvements in individ- 
ual programs. For a number of reasons, a 
line-by-line budget freeze is not possible or 
desirable. Further, such an approach would 
assume that all programs are of equal im- 
portance. Taken together, the specific pro- 
posals in this budget hold total Federal 


spending excluding debt service constant in 
1986 at its 1985 level. 

The budget proposals provide for substan- 
tial cost savings in the medicare program, 
in Federal payroll costs, in agricultural and 
other subsidies to business and _ upper- 
income groups, in numerous programs pro- 
viding grants to State and local govern- 
ments, and in credit programs. A freeze is 
proposed in the level of some entitlement 
program benefits, other than social security, 
means-tested programs, and programs for 
the disabled, that have hitherto received 
automatic “cost-of-living adjustments” every 
year. The budget proposes further reduc- 
tions in defense spending below previously 
reduced mid-year levels. 

Despite the reforms of the past 4 years, 
our Federal tax system remains complex 
and inequitable. Tax rates are still so high 
that they distort economic decisions, and 
this reduces economic growth from what it 
otherwise could be. I will propose, after fur- 
ther consultation with the Congress, further 
tax simplification and reform. The proposals 
will not be a scheme to raise taxes—only to 
distribute their burden more fairly and to 
simplify the entire system. By broadening 
the base, we can lower rates. 


THE BUDGET TOTALS 
[In billions of dollars] 





| 
1987 | 
estimate 


1984 
actual 


1985 
estimate 


1986 
estimate | 


1988 
estimate 





Receipts 
Outlays 


Deficit (--) 





736.9 | 


959.1 | 
t 
—222.2 | — 180.0 


793.7 
973.7 


861.7 | 950.4 
| 1,026.6 | 1,094.8 


| -164.9 | —144.4 


851.8 
| —185.3 














Note: Totals include outlays that are off-budget under current law, proposed to be included on-budget. 


There will be substantial political resist- 
ance to every deficit reduction measure 
proposed in this budget. Every dollar of 
current Federal spending benefits someone, 
and that person has a vested self-interest in 
seeing these benefits perpetuated and ex- 
panded. Prior to my administration, such 
interests had been dominant and their ex- 
pectations and demands had been met, 
time and time again. At some point, how- 
ever, the question must be raised: “Where is 
the political log-rolling going to stop?” At 
some point, the collective demands upon the 
public Treasury of all the special interests 
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combined exceed the public’s ability and 
willingness to pay. The single most difficult 
word for a politician to utter is a simple, flat 
“No.” The patience of the American people 
has been stretched as far as it will go. They 
want action; they have demanded it. 

We said “no” frequently in 1981, and real 
spending for discretionary domestic pro- 
grams dropped sharply. But we did not ac- 
complish enough. We now have no choice 
but to renew our efforts with redoubled 
vigor. The profusion of Federal domestic 
spending programs must be reduced to an 
accepiable, appropriate, and supportable 
size. 
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It will require political courage of a high 
order to carry this program forward in the 
halls of Congress, but I believe that with 
good faith and goodwill on all sides, we can 
succeed. If we fail to reduce excessive Fed- 
eral benefits to special interest groups, we 
will be saddled either with larger budget 
deficits or with higher taxes—either of 
which would be of greater harm to the 
American economy and people. 


1986 Management and Regulatory 
Program 


Not only must both the scope and scale of 
Federal spending be drastically cut back to 
reduce the deficit: we must also institute 
comprehensive management improvements 
and administrative reforms to make sure 
that we use available funds as efficiently as 
possible. 

Tough but necessary steps are being 
taken throughout the Federal Government 
to reduce the costs of management and ad- 
ministration. Substantial savings in over- 
head costs have been achieved under provi- 
sions of the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984. 
A 5% Federal civilian employee salary cut 
has been proposed; a 10% reduction in ad- 
ministrative overhead has been ordered; 
termination of programs that have outlived 
their usefulness is proposed; outmoded, in- 
efficient agency field structures that have 
evolved over the past half-century are 
being consolidated and streamlined to take 
advantage of efficiencies made possible by 
modern transportation, communication, and 
information technology. 


Administration of Federal agencies is 
being made more efficient through the 
adoption of staffing standards, automation 
of manual processes, consolidation of similar 
functions, and reduction of administrative 
overhead costs. A program to increase pro- 
ductivity by 20% by 1992 in all appropriate 
Government functions is being instituted, as 
are improved cash and credit management 
systems and error rate reduction programs. 

This management improvement program 
will result in a leaner and more efficient 
Federal structure and will be described in a 
management report that I am submitting to 
the Congress for the first time shortly after 
my annual budget submission. 

We have also made a great deal of 
progress in reducing the costs imposed on 
businesses and State and local governments 
by Federal regulations. These savings are 
estimated to total $150 billion over a 10- 
year period. We have reduced the number 
of new regulations in every year of my first 
term and have eliminated or reduced pa- 
perwork requirements by over 300 million 
hours each year. In addition, the regulations 
are more carefully crafted to achieve the 
greatest protection for the least cost, and 
wherever possible to use market forces in- 
stead of working against them. 

A recent Executive Order will strengthen 
the executive branch coordination that has 
made these accomplishments possible. For 
the first time, we will publish an annual 
program of the most significant regulatory 
activities, including those that precede the 
publication of a proposed rule. This will 
give Congress and the public an earlier op- 
portunity to understand the administration’s 
regulatory policies and priorities. 


Conclusion 


The key elements of the program I set 
out 4 years ago are in place and working 
well. Our national security is being re- 
stored; so, I am happy to report, is our 
economy. Growth and investment are 
healthy; and inflation, interest rates, tax 
rates, and unemployment are down and can 
be reduced further. The proliferation of un- 
necessary regulations that stifled both eco- 
nomic growth and our individual freedoms 
has been halted. Progress has been made 
toward the reduction cf unwarranted and 
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excessive growth in domestic spending pro- 
grams. 

But we cannot rest on these accomplish- 
ments. If we are to attain a new era of 
sustained peace, prosperity, growth, and 
freedom, Federal domestic spending must 
be brought firmly under control. This 
budget presents the steps that I believe 
must be taken. I do not exclude other 
economies that Congress may devise, so 
long as they do not imperil my fundamental 
constitutional responsibilities to look after 
the national defense and the general wel- 
fare of the American people. 

Let us get on with the job. The time for 
action is now. 


Ronald Reagan 
February 4, 1985. 


Note: The President’s message is printed in 
the report entitled “Budget of the United 
States Government, Fiscal Year 1986—Exec- 
utive Office of the President, Office of 
Management and Budget” (Government 
Printing Office). 


Fiscal Year 1986 Budget 





Remarks to Congressional Leaders. 
February 4, 1985 





Well, thank you very much and good 
morning and welcome to the White House. 
And thank you for all joining us. 

In a moment, you're going to hear from 
Treasury Secretary Baker and OMB Direc- 
tor Stockman. And by the way, Jim, this will 
be the first chance I'll have had to intro- 
duce you by your new title. Congratuia- 
tions, Mr. Secretary. 

But Jim and Dave will fill you in on the 
specifics. But before they do, permit me to 
give you a brief overview. 

I think we can all agree that our number 
one priority is a growing and vibrant econo- 
my which creates jobs and offers increasing 
opportunity for all Americans. We’ve seen 
the remarkable potential for growth in our 
economy, that had for too long been held 
down by the heavy hand of government— 
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by high taxation, excessive Federal spend- 
ing, and overregulation. 

It’s time to follow through with the poli- 
cies that have brought us success. We must 
now build on our accomplishments to 
secure a more permanent and far-reaching 
prosperity, and that means we must work 
together to continue to liberate the creative 
energies of our nation by cutting the tax 
rates still further, while making our tax 
system fairer and simpler and less suscepti- 
ble to abuse. 

And it also means that we can’t wait a 
moment longer to get our Federal budget 
under control. If we lose the budget battle, 
if we allow all the lessons of all the decades 
of unchecked government spending to go 
unheeded, then, I believe, we'll consign 
ourselves and our children to the tyranny of 
a government that respects no boundaries 
and knows no limits. But if we win, we’ll 
show ourselves and the world that in Amer- 
ica the Government is still the servant of 
the people, not their master. 

And, thus, the budget that I’m sending to 
the Congress this year is $974 billion, in- 
cluding debt service costs—only about 1% 
percent higher than the fiscal year °85 
level. The fiscal year 86 budget calls for an 
absolute freeze on overall government pro- 
gram spending. However, some programs 
cannot be frozen, so we must find savings 
in other areas. First, I’m proposing structur- 
al reforms and other economies in a wide 
range of programs, from entitlements to 
government lending. And second, there are 
a number of areas of discretionary spend- 
ing, such as Federal overhead costs, where 
I’m confident the Government can get by 
on less next year. And the third, we’re re- 
questing cancellation of a long list of _pro- 
grams that, I believe, the taxpayers should 
not be subsidizing. I’m confident that many 
of these activities currently being subsi- 
dized could be efficiently provided in the 
private sector, without government assist- 
ance. 

The defense of our nation is the one 
budget item which cannot be dictated 
solely by domestic considerations. Despite 
severe constraints on our budget, we must 
respond to the unprecedented military 
buildup of the Soviet Union, the largest 
military buildup in world history. And, un- 
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fortunately, we’ve had to start from a weak- 
ened position, brought on by long years of 
neglect and underfunding, and we still have 
a ways to go. 

Ultimately, our security and our hopes for 
success at the arms reduction talks hinge on 
the determination that we show here, to 
continue our program to rebuild and refor- 
tify our defenses. In all my years in public 
office, both as Governor of California and 
now as President, I don’t think I’ve ever 
submitted a budget that wasn’t controver- 
sial, and I’m sure this one will be no excep- 
tion. Nevertheless, I believe it’s possible 
that working together, in a spirit of compro- 
mise and cooperation, we can bring our 
budget under control without damaging our 
economy or endangering our national secu- 
rity. 

As we lighten government’s burden on 
our private sector through budget control, 
we should remember that no amount of 
cutting and no paring will help if we, at the 
same time, add to the burden by raising 
taxes. All we should be doing is shifting the 
load from one saddlebag to another. 

Raising taxes would be an admission of 
failure. It would announce to the country 
that we didn’t have the political will and 
courage to do what we know is right to get 
our economic house in order. We’ve come 
to recognize an essential truth about our 
economy: that incentives are the key that 
unlocks prosperity. 

When the Government takes away incen- 
tives to work and save, the economy goes 
flat—millions are thrown out of work and 
government revenues plunge. But when we 
restore incentives, as we did with our cuts 
in personal income tax rates, the economy 
comes back to life and government reve- 
nues rise. 

It’s no accident that during fiscal year 
1984, the first full year that all three install- 
ments of our income tax cuts were in place, 
Federal revenues actually rose 7 percent in 
real terms. So, we already have dramatic 
revenue increases, and the last thing we 
want to do is derail this impressive engine 
of economic growth. 

Later during this session of the Congress, 
we'll be submitting to you our plan for tax 
reform. And I’m confident that, once again, 
lower rates and new incentives for the 
American people will keep us on the track 


of vigorous economic growth and, there- 
fore, expand government revenues. 

We have a truly exciting chance to 
change the course of our nation’s history, to 
return our country to the optimism and 
prosperity that we knew two decades ago. 
There’s a lot of hard work before you, the 
Members of the 99th Congress. But in 
taking the positive steps necessary to keep 
the economy on the road to progress on the 
all-important issues of budget control and 
tax reform, you have the overwhelming 
support of the American people, and that’s 
all that really matters. 

So, good luck. Thank you. God bless you. 
And I will turn the meeting over to those 
who are going to give you more detailed 
briefings on our budget. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:32 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House during a 
briefing on the budget by administration 
officials. 

Prior to the briefing, the President signed 
and presented copies of the budget to the 
bipartisan congressional leadership in the 
Oval Office. 


Fiscal Year 1986 Budget 





Remarks to Business and Trade 
Representatives. February 4, 1985 





Good afternoon, and welcome to the 
White House. 

I have to tell you, with the South Lawn 
out here alternately being white and then 
green—and I’m so desperate to see it green 
permanently—that if it doesn’t stop snow- 
ing that way, I’m going to have the House 
painted green—{laughter|—have a different 
welcome here. 

Well, I want to start by thanking all of 
you for the support that you’ve given us 
over the last 4 years. Back in the beginning 
of our first term, it was in large measure 
the support from the business community, 
from other groups such as yours that en- 
abled us to pass the dramatic tax cuts of 81 
and the budget cuts, which lifted the pall of 
malaise from our economy and put us back 
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in the path of strong, noninflationary 
growth. 

We need your help again. We have 
before us an historic opportunity to build 
on the achievements of our first term and 
secure the foundation of economic prosperi- 
ty. The American economy is growing 
faster and stronger than many ever 
dreamed possible. The resilience with 
which we snapped back from more than a 
decade of overtaxation, excessive spending, 
and stifling regulation demonstrates the tre- 
mendous vitality of the American communi- 
ty—or the American economy, I should say. 
I guess both are all right. 

We must continue to lift the burdens of 
wasteful government and tap the energy 
that still lies dormant in our economy. We 
must move ahead with a comprehensive tax 
reform that would liberate incentives by 
cutting rates still further, while making the 
tax system fairer and simpler for every 
American. And we must finally, once and 
for all, gain control of our runaway budget. 

If we deal successfully with those major 
tasks—budget and tax reform—I’m con- 
vinced that economic growth in the second 
half of the eighties will exceed the record of 
strong, sustained expansion sparked by the 
Kennedy tax cuts two decades ago. 

Earlier today, I presented our new fiscal 
86 budget to the Congress, many of them 
sitting right here where you're sitting. And 
I had my brand new Treasury Secretary, 
Jim Baker, and David Stockman! behind 
me, as well as my Secret Service detail, so I 
wasn’t too worried. [Laughter] 

Needless to say, I didn’t expect immedi- 
ate and unanimous approval from Congress. 
But I believe that working together we 
have what it takes to get our budget under 
control, without either damaging the econo- 
my or endangering the national security. 

Basically, we’re proposing a freeze for the 
overall budget, excluding uncontrollable 
debt service costs. Our budget is $974 bil- 
lion. That’s only about 1% percent higher 
than the fiscal ’86 [85]? level. 


1 Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget. 
2 White House correction. 
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We've asked for structural reforms and 
other economies in a wide range of pro- 
grams, from entitlements to government 
lending. We’ve requested real cuts in cer- 
tain areas of discretionary spending, such as 
Federal overhead costs, where I’m sure the 
Government can get by on less next year. 
And there are a number of programs that 
we suggest canceling entirely. Some of 
these, such as Amtrak, could be run much 
more efficiently in the private sector. 

The defense of our nation is the one 
budget item which cannot be dictated by 
domestic considerations. Despite severe 
constraints on our budget, we must respond 
to the unprecedented military buildup of 
the Soviet Union, the largest military build- 
up in world history. Unfortunately, we had 
to start from a weakened position, brought 
on by long years of neglect and underfund- 
ing, and we still have a ways to go. 

You might be interested to know that the 
Scriptures are on our side in this—Luke 
14:31, in which Jesus in talking to the disci- 
ples spoke about a king who might be con- 
templating going to war against another 
king, with his 10,000 men. But he sits down 
and counsels how good he’s going to do 
against the other fellow’s 20,000 and then 
says he may have to send a delegation to 
talk peace terms. Well, I don’t think we 
ever want to be in a position of only being 
half as strong and having to send a delega- 
tion to negotiate under those circum- 
stances—peace terms—with the Soviet 
Union. So, ultimately, our security and cu 
hopes for success at the arms reduction 
talks hinge on the determination that we 
show here to continue our program to re- 
build and refortify our defenses. 

In this session of the Congress, we'll also 
be representing—or presenting our bill for 
an historic, comprehensive reform of our 
tax structure. Although we'll be pursuing 
budget reform and tax reform separately, 
they’re each vital and necessary comple- 
ments of the other. They’re the twin ele- 
ments of our program to keep our economy 
growing, creating jobs, and spreading op- 
portunity. 

We've seen how high taxes will choke off 
incentive and drive the economy into a 
downward spiral of disinvestment and un- 
employment. The mirror image of that is 
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the expanding cycle of prosperity that low- 
ering taxes brings, where more investment 
brings more growth; and more growth 
brings more jobs, which means more people 
paying taxes. 

We’ve already seen this work. It’s no acci- 
dent that during fiscal 1984, the first full 
year that all three installments of our 
income tax cuts were finally in place, Fed- 
eral revenues actually rose 7 percent in full 
terms. 

Now is the time to get control of our 
budget, cut tax rates still further, and keep 
the cycle of prosperity going. Budget and 
tax reform won't be easy, and we're going 
to need every ounce of support that you 
can give us in the months ahead to move 
this through the Congress. We’re counting 
on you. And with your help, we can make 
the frustration, the stagnation, and the de- 
cline of only 4 years ago a distant memory. 

Together, we can open the way to a 
bright future of continuing prosperity. To- 
gether, we can really make history. We can 
get back to a principle of government not 
spending more than government takes in. 

So, I thank you, and God bless you all. 
And I wish I were just saying, permanently, 
thank you and that we’ve done the job, but 
thank you and stay with us. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:03 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House during a 
briefing on the budget by administration 


officials. 


National Religious Breadcasters 





Remarks at the Association’s Annual 
Convention. February 4, 1985 





The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you very much. Brandt Gustavson, 
Dr. Ben Armstrong,! and all of you distin- 
guished ladies and gentlemen, it’s good to 
be here. 

I’ve been coming to this annual conven- 
tion since 1982, and it’s always been one of 


1 President and executive director, respec- 
tively, of the National Religious Broadcast- 
ers. 


the high spots of the year. This year, with 
the inaugural and the State of the Union 
and our arms control preparations and our 
work on reforming the tax system, I had to 
discipline myself and say “No” to a few 
things that I enjoy, but I didn’t like—or 
learn to like my decision. 

So, the other day I reversed myself. 
[Laughter] 1 was so mad I almost fired 
myself. [Laughter] I’ve decided to give 
myself another chance, and I hope you will, 
too. [Laughter] 

There is a real and a heartfelt reason why 
I’m here today. I just sent the budget to the 
Congress. [Laughter] And I hope that, at 
least in spirit, sort of figuratively, we can all 
from here on have our hands joined in 
prayer. 

Audience members. Amen. 

The President. The next few days, and 
maybe weeks, will probably b+ dominated, 
in terms of the news, by talk of economic 
matters—budgets and the tax structure and 
so forth. But I want you to know that as we 
begin the great work ahead of us, I’ve been 
thinking very much about Divine Provi- 
dence and turning to our Lord and asking 
for His guidance. I have found myself, as 
Abraham Lincoln did once, driven to my 
knees more than ever because there was no 
place else to go. 

But I’m also aware, as never before, that 
what the polls show is true: In virtually 
every public survey, there are indications 
that the importance of spiritual faith has 
grown stronger among the people of our 
country. Recent Gallup surveys show 64 
percent of Americans—adults—express a 
great deal or quite a lot of confidence in 
the church of organized religion. Fifty-six 
percent of Americans believe that religion 
can answer all or most of today’s problems. 
In fact, only one in five doubts the rel- 
evance of religion in the modern world. 
And we’il get them, too. [Laughter] 

As a resident of 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, I may have a special vantage point 
from which to judge these things. In De- 
cember, when I looked north from the 
White House, I would see the huge meno- 
rah, celebrating the Passover [Hanukkah]? 


2 White House correction. 
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season in Lafayette Park. And when I 
looked south from the Truman Balcony, I 
could see the Pageant of Peace and the 
creche symbolizing the birth of Christ. 
Showing the symbols of our beliefs in this 
way and what it is, for many of us, the 
holiest time of the year, is good—good for 
all of us, for Christians and Jews and any 
others who wish to share the joy of our 
holidays. 

The other day I was at the National 
Prayer Breakfast here in Washington, and I 
spoke, as so many others did, of the central 
place of faith in our lives and how belief in 
something bigger than ourselves is probably 
a necessary precondition to peace. And I 
mentioned that after 4 years in this job, I 
know as never before that we are all God’s 
children, that the clerk, the king, and, yes, 
the Communist were made in His image. 

And I’ve often wondered about one indi- 
vidual there, because when I said that, a 
fellow in the back of the room—and I heard 
him say, “Amen.” There were more than 
3,000 people in that room, from almost 
every country in the globe—African chiefs, 
Central American businessmen, people 
from Australia and Europe and the Middle 
East. And the room seemed to hum with 
agreement that faith and belief are the key 
to man’s salvation and the only way we'll 
learn to live with each other in peace. 

All of you, all of the people in this room 
are doing your part to fill the world with 
God’s work and make more gentle man’s 
life on Earth. Like St. Peter and his broth- 
er, St. Andrew, you’ve been good and faith- 
ful fishermen, and you’ve fought the good 
fight—for prayer in the schools and against 
abortion and for freedom in the world. You 
know, perhaps better than I, that you have 
never let us down. | 

And I’m not shy today about asking you 
for your continued support in many areas, 
including our economic program. It occurs 
to me that the doctrine of election means 
one thing to some of you and quite another 
to those of us who hold public office. 
[Laughter] When I was reelected in No- 
vember, I didn’t figure I was being sent 
back to the White House to turn back to 
the policies of the past. 

Audience members. Amen. 
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The President. | still believe the govern- 
ment is the servant of the people and not 
the other way around. 

We're trying to get government spending 
down, to hold down the huge cost of gov- 
ernment, to keep it from taking the money 
you deserve to keep for your family and 
your future and for God’s work. We mean 
to ensure greater possibility for the produc- 
tion of wealth by lowering tax rates through 
tax reform. We mean to maintain a strong 
defense, because only with a strong defense 
can we preserve the peace we cherish. 

And I found myself wanting to remind 
you of what Jesus said in Luke 14:31: “Oh, 
what king, when he sets out to make an- 
other king—or meet another king in battle 
will not first sit down and take counsel 
whether he is strong enough with 10,000 
men to encounter the one coming against 
him with 20,000. Or else, while the other is 
still far away, sends a delegation and asks 
the terms of peace.” I don’t think the Lord 
that blessed this country, as no other coun- 
try has ever been blessed, intends for us to 
have to someday negotiate because of our 
weakness. 


But all of these things I’ve mentioned are 
pretty revolutionary. All of these things— 
learning to control the government, limit- 
ing the amount of money it can take from 
us, protecting our country through a strong 
defense—all of these things revolve around 
one word, and that word is “freedom.” And 
as Jefferson said, “The Lord who gave us 
life, the God who gave us life gave us liber- 
ty also.” 

That’s what we stand for here and every- 
where. And that’s what I need for your con- 
tinued help in preserving and promoting. 
And every voice counts. These are crucial 
days ahead of us, in terms of the budget 
and taxes and keeping our commitment to 
rebuild our defenses. 

I need all of you as never before. And we 
need Him as never before. And we mustn’t 
doubt at all that He will give us help and 
support and encouragement and guidance. 
You’ve given me these things time and 
again. And for all of this, I am truly thank- 
ful. 

And I thank all of you now for your won- 
derful warmth. I bask in this and will all the 
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way back to the White House. [Laughter] 
God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:39 p.m. in 


the Washington Ballroom at the Sheraton 
Washington Hotel. 


Yalta Conference 





Statement on the 40th Anniversary. 
February 5, 1985 





Forty years ago this week, the leaders of 
the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union met at Yalta, to confer on the 
approaching end of World War II and on 
the outlines of the postwar world. The 
agreements they reached, including the 
Declaration on Liberated Europe, commit- 
ted all three governments to the recon- 
struction of a democratic continent. 

Since that time, Yalta has had a double 
meaning. It recalls an episode of coopera- 
tion between the Soviet Union and free na- 
tions, in a great common cause. But it also 
recalls the reasons that this cooperation 
could not continue—the Soviet promises 
that were not kept, the elections that were 
not held, the two halves of Europe that 
have remained apart. 

Why is Yalta important today? Not be- 
cause we in the West want to reopen old 
disputes over boundaries; far from it. The 
reason Yalta remains important is thatthe 
freedom of Europe is unfinished business. 
Those who claim the issue is boundaries or 
territory are hoping that the real issues— 
democracy and independence—will some- 
how go away. They will not. 

There is one boundary which Yalta sym- 
bolizes that can never be made legitimate, 
and that is the dividing line between free- 
dom and repression. I do not hesitate to say 
that we wish to undo this boundary. In so 
doing, we seek no military advantage for 
ourselves or for the Western alliance. We 
do not deny any nation’s legitimate interest 
in security. But protecting the security of 
one nation by robbing another of its nation- 
al independence and national traditions is 
not legitimate. In the long run, it is not 
even secure. 


Long after Yalta, this much remains clear: 
The most significant way of making all 
Europe more secure is to make it more 
free. Our 40-year pledge is to the goal of a 
restored community of free European na- 
tions. To this work we recommit ourselves 
today. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Patrick J. Buchanan as 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
Communications. February 5, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Patrick J. Buchanan to be 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
Communications. 

A journalist by profession, Mr. Buchanan 
has for 10 years written a thrice-weekly 
column of political and social commentary, 
distributed by Tribune Media Services to 
125 newspapers in the United States. He 
has also been, for almost 3 years, cohost of 
“Crossfire,” a nightly interview program on 
the Cable News Network, and a weekly 
panelist on “The McLaughlin Group,” a 
public affairs show distributed locally by 
WRC-NBEC and nationally by PBS. 

Mr. Buchanan cohosted the “Buchanan- 
Braden Program,” a 3-hour daily radio show 
on WRC, and delivered daily commentary 
on the NBC radio network from 1978 to 
1984. 

In 1965 Mr. Buchanan became the first 
full-time staff member of the Nixon, Mudge, 
Rose, Guthrie, Alexander & Mitchell law of- 
fices in New York City. For 3 years, be- 
tween January 1966 and January 1969, he 
served as press aide, executive assistant, and 
speechwriter and traveled with former Vice 
President Nixon throughout the campaigns 
of 1966 and 1968. In 1967 he accompanied 
Mr. Nixon to West Europe, Africa, and the 
Middle East in the immediate aftermath of 
the Six-Day War. 

On January 20, 1969, Mr. Buchanan was 
named Special Assistant to the President 
and served throughout the Nixon Presiden- 
cy, resigning from the Ford White House in 
November 1974. During the near-6 years of 
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the Nixon Presidency, he wrote speeches 
both for the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent, developed political strategy, published 
the President’s daily news summary, and 
prepared the foreign and domestic briefing 
books for Presidential news conferences. 

Mr. Buchanan was a member of the 15- 
person official delegation to the People’s 
Republic of China in 1972 and accompa- 
nied President Nixon to the final summit in 
Moscow, Yalta, and Minsk in the summer of 
1974. 

In addition to his syndicated column, Mr. 
Buchanan has authored two books, “The 
New Majority” and “Conservative Votes, 
Liberal Victories,” and written over two 
decades for The Nation, Rolling Stone, Na- 
tional Review, Conservative Digest, Skeptic, 
and The American Spectator. He is an 
honors graduate in English and philosophy 
from Georgetown University. 

Mr. Buchanan was born November 2, 
1938, in Washington, DC. He is married 
and resides in McLean, VA. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Max Friedersdorf as 
Assistant to the President and Legislative 


Strategy Coordinator. February 5, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Max Friedersdorf as Assist- 
ant to the President and Legislative Strate- 
gy Coordinator. 

Mr. Friedersdorf has been serving as Vice 
President for Pepsico, Inc., of Purchase, NY, 
since September 19, 1983. 

Mr. Friedersdorf was Assistant to Presi- 
dent Reagan for Legislative Affairs in 1981. 
He subsequently was consul general to Ber- 
muda for nearly 2 years before joining Pep- 
sico. He was a member of the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission in 1979 and 1980. 

Prior to joining the Commission, he was 
staff director for the U.S. Senate Republican 
Policy Committee. In 1971-1977 he served 
at the White House as Congressional Liai- 
son. In 1961-1970 he was administrative as- 
sistant for former U.S. Representative Rich- 
ard L. Roudebush (R-IN). He is also a 
former reporter for the Louisville Times, 
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the Indianapolis News, and the Chicago 
Daily News. 

Mr. Friedersdorf is a graduate of Franklin 
(IN) College and The American University. 
He is married and has two children. He was 
born July 7, 1929, in Grammer, IN. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Edward J. Rollins as 
Assistant to the President for Political and 
Governmental Affairs. February 5, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Edward J. Rollins as Assist- 
ant to the President for Political and Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

Mr. Rollins was the national director of 
the President’s reelection campaign, 
Reagan-Bush ’84. Prior to his appointment 
to head the campaign in October of 1983, 
he served as Assistant to the President for 
Political Affairs and, before that, as Deputy 
Assistant to the President for Political Af- 
fairs. 

Immediately before accepting his first 
White House appointment in January 1981, 
Mr. Rollins was Republican chief of staff for 
the State of California Assembly. 

From 1973 to 1977, he was at the De- 
partment of Transportation, where he had 
responsibility for the Department’s liaison 
with the Congress and State and local gov- 
ernments. Prior to that, Mr. Rollins served 
as principal assistant to the Republican 
leader and speaker of the California Assem- 
bly. In addition, he has managed numerous 
political campaigns in the West. 

From 1969 to 1973, Mr. Rollins was assist- 
ant vice chancellor for student affairs at 
Washington University in St. Louis, where 
he also taught political science and public 
administration. In 1968 he served as assist- 
ant to the president of California State Uni- 
versity, Chico. 

He is a graduate of the California State 
University system, where he also completed 
graduate studies in political science. He was 
born March 19, 1943, in Boston, MA, and 
now resides in Arlington, VA. 
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Economic Report of the President 





Remarks at the Signing Ceremony. 
February 5, 1985 





The President. 1 think I have a few words 
here and a little ceremony to go through 
with. I’m pleased to sign this Economic 
Report, and I want to commend Bill Nis- 
kanen and his staff, here, for the fine job 
that they have done. 

I think we can take pride in the very 
significant progress that, to our—that it’s 
hard work and sticking to our principles 
that transformed a sick economy to one of 
healthy growth with much lower inflation 
and interest rates. Now is the time for re- 
commitment. We need the full support of 
the Congress to end nearly 50 years of de- 
liberate deficit spending by the Federal 
Government. 

Well, one sure path to a balanced budget 
is to keep the rate of growth spending 
below the growth of the economy. So, 
we've submitted a budget that will freeze 
over all government program spending, 
while ensuring that the funds crucial to our 
defense rebuilding program are there. 

If the Congress cooperates and helps us 
reform our tax system and continue reduc- 
ing unneeded regulation, we can end the 
burden of overspending and borrowing and 
leave our children a much stronger future. 

And now I’m going to sign the Economic 
Report. 


[The President signed the report.] 


The President. For the Senate. For the 
House of Representatives. And for Dr. Nis- 
kanen. There you are. 

Dr. Niskanen. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can economy is once again the envy of the 
world, and you deserve a lot of the credit. 
And only as a minor compensation for that, 
we'd like—{laughter|—to award you honor- 
ary membership in the Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers and give you something to chop 
wood in back at the ranch. 


[The President was presented with a T-shirt 
with a copy of the report cover printed on 
it.] 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. All right. I appreciate that. 


Reporter. Where do you plan to wear it, 
sir? [Laughter] 

The President. He’s just told you when I 
have to wear it—at the ranch, chopping 
wood. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, you’re a realist, and 
you're listening to what Capitol Hill is 
saying. How far are you willing to give on 
the defense budget, because you must know 
that you’re going to have to? 

The President. Why is it that everybody, 
including so many of you, continue to say 
that no cuts in the defense budget—when 
there’ve been cuts in the neighborhood of 
around $30 billion in what was the project- 
ed budget for the Defense Department? 

I just think that the mistake we made was 
in making the cuts in advance. We should 
have sent it up the way it was and let the 
Congress make the cuts. And then they’d 
have been happy. 

Q. Well, then, has Congress got your 
bottom line on military spending? 

The President. Well, we’re going to have 
to—I’m quite sure that we'll be discussing 
this, going at this. But I think it is unfair to 
say that there has been no cut. As a matter 
of fact, the defense budget for 1986, as it’s 
submitted now, is just about where the pro- 
jected budget of President Carter was when 
he left office and made his 5-year projec- 
tions as to what should be spent on national 
defense. 

Q. Mr. President, are you going to take 
this case to the country soonP 

The President. Yes, I think the people 
have a right to express themselves on this, 
and they need to have the facts. So, I’m 
going to try to give them the facts. 

Q. How are you going to do that? 

The President. What? 

Q. How are you going to do that? Are you 
going to go out and make some speeches 
and make some appearances on televi- 
sion—— 

The President. 1 haven’t really—haven’t 
made any specific plans yet. 

Thank you all very much. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. Reagan, do you have any reaction 
to the vote on Mr. Meese today? 

The President. Yes—a happy one. I’m 
pleased that—so far, I think there are three 
or four others of our nominees that were 
approved also today by the committees. 
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Q. Any special plans for your birthday 
tomorrow? 

The President. Birthday? [Laughter] Oh, 
you mean the thirty-fifth anniversary of my 
thirty-ninth birthday? [Laughter] No, I’ve 
gotten used to that. I just treat it as any 
other day. It makes me feel better to do it 
that way. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:50 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. At- 
tending the ceremony were Dr. William A. 
Niskanen and other members of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 


Economic Report of the President 





Annual Message to the Congress. 
February 5, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In 1981, when I first assumed the duties 
of the Presidency, our Nation was suffering 
from declining productivity and the highest 
inflation in the postwar period—the legacy 
of years of government overspending, over- 
taxing, and overregulation. 

We bent all of our efforts to correct these 
problems, not by unsustainable short-run 
measures, but by measures that would in- 
crease long-term growth without renewed 
inflation. We removed unnecessary regula- 
tions, cut taxes, and slowed the growth of 
Federal spending, freeing the private sector 
to develop markets, create jobs, and in- 
crease productivity. With conviction in our 
principles, with patience and hard work, we 
restored the economy to a condition of 
healthy growth without substantial inflation. 

Although employment is now rising, busi- 
ness opportunities are expanding, and inter- 
est rates and inflation are under control, we 
cannot relax our economic vigilance. A 
return to the policies of excessive govern- 
ment spending and control that led to the 
economic “malaise” of the late seventies 
would quickly draw us back into that same 
disastrous pattern of inflation and recession. 
Now is the time to recommit ourselves to 
the policies that broke that awful pattern: 
policies of reduced Federal spending, lower 
tax rates, and less regulation to free the 
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creative energy of our people and lead us 
to an even better economic future through 
strong and sustained economic growth. 


Major Economic Developments 1981-1984 


The Program for Economic Recovery that 
we initiated in February 1981 had four key 
elements: 

¢ Budget reform to cut the rate of 

growth in Federal spending, 

¢ Reductions in personal and _ business 

taxes, 

A far-reaching program of regulatory 
relief, and 

Restoration of a stable currency and a 
healthy financial market through sound 
monetary policy. 

The success of this program is now obvi- 
ous—the U.S. economy is experiencing the 
strongest recovery in 30 years: 

¢ Real business fixed investment in plant 
and equipment is higher, relative to real 
gross national product, than at any time in 
the postwar period. 

¢ Productivity growth in the business 
sector has averaged 2.2 percent since the 
fourth quarter of 1980, compared with a 
rate of less than 0.3 percent over the prior 
4 years. 

¢ The inflation rate is now about one- 
third the rate in 1980, and short-term inter- 
est rates are less than one-half their peak 
1981 levels. 

But the quantitative record alone does 
not tell the full story. Four years ago, there 
was a widespread and growing anxiety 
about the economy. Many thought that the 
Nation had entered a condition of perma- 
nent economic decline, and that we would 
have to live with permanent double-digit 
inflation unless we were willing to suffer 
massive long-term unemployment. 

We did not share this pessimism. It was 
clear to us that the Nation’s economic prob- 
lems were not the product of the economic 
system, but of the onerous influence of gov- 
ernment on that system. The creative po- 
tential of the American people, choosing 
their own economic futures, was more con- 
strained than helped by the increasingly 
heavy hand of government. Nor did we 
share the negative views that a reduction of 
inflation would increase long-term unem- 
ployment; that economic growth, by itself, 
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would increase inflation; and that the gov- 
ernment had to protect a “fragile” market 
system by regulating oil prices and interest 
rates. 

The primary economic responsibility of 
the Federal Government is not to make 
choices for people, but to provide an envi- 
ronment in which people can make their 
own choices. The performance of the econo- 
my in the past 2 years under our Program 
for Economic Recovery fully justifies our 
faith in the Nation’s basic economic health. 
In 1983 and 1984 the economy generated 
about 300,000 new jobs per month without 
an increase in inflation. Real gross national 
product increased 5.6 percent during 1984, 
and the unemployment rate declined from 
8.1 percent to 7.1 percent. Inflation was 
steady at its lowest level in more than a 
decade, and most interest rates are now 
lower than a year ago. Yet while the US. 
economy grew rapidly in 1984, it maintains 
the potential for continued strong growth. 
The inventory/sales ratio is low by historical 
standards, and capacity utilization rates in 
most industries are well below prior peak 
rates. 

Economic conditions in 1984 were more 
favorable than during the second year of a 
typical recovery, and we see none of the 
warning signs that usually precede the end 
of an expansion. The temporary showing of 
economic growth starting in July—reflect- 
ing the combination of a minor adjustment 
of consumer spending and inventories and 
little growth of the basic money supply— 
seems to have ended in November. These 
conditions, plus an expectation that the 
Federal Reserve System will maintain suffi- 
cient money growth, support our forecast 
that the present recovery will continue. The 
thriving venture capital market is financ- 
ing a new American revolution of entrepre- 
neurship and technological change. The 
American economy is once again the envy 


of the world. 


The Economic Outlook 


For the years 1985 through 1988, we 
assume real gross national product growth 
of 4 percent per year, slowing slightly in 
1989-90. We know that economic recover- 
ies have not been stable in either duration 
or magnitude, in part because monetary 
and fiscal policies have often been erratic. 


We may not be able to eliminate recessions 
entirely, but a sustained commitment to 
policies that promote long-term growth and 
stability can reduce their frequency and se- 
verity. Our forecast that the unemployment 
rate, the inflation rate, and interest rates 
will decline gradually in the years ahead 
reflects this commitment to sound, sustain- 
able, and predictable policies. 


The Task Ahead: A Program for Growth 
and Opportunity 


Our 1981 Program for Economic Recov- 
ery was designed for the long run with pri- 
ority attention to the major problems we 
faced at that time. Our second-term Pro- 
gram for Growth and Opportunity repre- 
sents a continuation and expansion of the 
earlier program, with priority attention to 
the major problems we face in 1985 and 
beyond. Our objectives—economic growth, 
stability of the general price level, and in- 
creased individual economic opportunity— 
have not changed. Federal economic policy 
will continue to be guided by the four key 
elements of the earlier program. Our 
progress in solving the most important eco- 
nomic problems we inherited in 1981, how- 
ever, has allowed us to refocus our attention 
on the remaining problems and to shift our 
priorities and resources toward their solu- 
tion. 

Several significant problems remain to be 
addressed. The rate of growth of Federal 
spending has been substantially reduced 
from the rate projected in the budget we 
inherited in fiscal 1981, but spending 
growth continues to outpace the economy. 
Spending too much has left us with a large 
budget deficit that must and will be re- 
duced. In our efforts to reduce the deficit, 
we must not forget that the cause of the 
deficit is increased spending and _insuffi- 
cient growth, not decreased taxes. Federal 
tax receipts are now almost the same share 
of gross national product as in the late 
1970s, even after the substantial reduction 
in tax rates that we initiated in 1981. 

Another economic problem demanding 
resolution is unemployment and its effects 
on the Nation’s workers and families. De- 
spite significant progress, much remains to 
be done. More than 6 million more Ameri- 
cans are now employed than in January 
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1981, but the unemployment rate is still too 
high. We will not be satisfied until every 
American who wants a job is employed at a 
wage that reflects the market value of his 
or her skills. Another aspect of this problem 
is that the poverty rate remains stubbornly 
high, despite a strong recovery and a con- 
tinued increase in government assistance. 
Also, although the inflation rate has been 
reduced substantially, it is still higher than 
during most of our peacetime history prior 
to 1965. We will not be satisfied until we 
have totally and permanently wrung infla- 
tion out of our economy. 

Work also remains to be done in the areas 
of regulatory and monetary policy. Many 
Federal regulations still impose a substantial 
cost to the economy. In addition, we need 
to strengthen the commitment to a sound 
monetary policy that never again retards 
economic growth, or reaccelerates inflation. 

Our trade deficit, another area of con- 
cern, has been caused in large part by a 
strong dollar. Investors around the world 
have bid up the dollar as they have become 
increasingly confident in our economy. That 
confidence is an asset and not a liability. 
However, the conditions that have led to 
the trade deficit have increased the obsta- 
cles faced by some important industries. Ag- 
riculture, one of our most productive export 
sectors, has been harmed by a combination 
of rigid and outdated Federal agricultural 
policies and subsidized foreign competition 
as well as by the strong dollar. Some of our 
import-competing industries, such as steel, 
have also been hurt by subsidized foreign 
competition and the strong dollar. In one 
respect the trade deficit is like the budget 
deficit; both are too large to be sustained, 
but there are both beneficial and detrimen- 
tal ways to reduce them. Our goal is a 
system of free and fair trade in goods, serv- 
ices, and capital. We will work toward this 
goal through both bilateral and multilateral 
agreements. 

Economic conditions during the past 4 
years are best characterized as transition- 
al—from a period of low productivity 
growth to a period of high productivity 
growth; from a period of high inflation and 
interest rates to a period of much lower 
inflation and interest rates; from a period of 
economic “malaise” to a period of economic 
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opportunity. Our task is to consolidate and 
extend these gains. 


Federal Spending and the Deficit 


The rate of growth of Federal spending 
has been reduced from 14.8 percent in 
fiscal 1981 to an average rate of 9.1 percent 
in fiscal years 1982 through 1985. During 
this period, however, current dollar gross 
national product has increased at an aver- 
age rate of 7.6 percent. The continued 
growth of the Federal spending share of 
gross national product and lost revenues 
from the recession are the main reasons we 
are now faced with such large Federal defi- 
cits. 

The projected Federal deficits are much 
too large, and they must be reduced. As 
explained in the accompanying report, how- 
ever, the economic consequences of reduc- 
ing these deficits depend critically on how 
they are reduced. A sustained reduction of 
the growth of Federal spending will con- 
tribute to economic growth, while an in- 
crease in tax rates would constrain econom- 
ic growth. Federal spending on many pro- 
grams is far larger than necessary, and far 
larger than desired by most Americans. 

My fiscal 1986 budget proposal will pro- 
tect the social safety net and essential pro- 
grams, such as defense, for which the Fed- 
eral Government has a clear constitutional 
responsibility, and will reform or eliminate 
many programs that have proven ineffec- 
tive or nonessential. With no resort to a tax 
increase, this budget will reduce the deficit 
to about 4 percent of gross national product 
in fiscal 1986 and to a steadily lower per- 
centage in future years. Additional spend- 
ing reductions will probably be necessary in 
future years to achieve a balanced budget 
by the end of the decade. 

The problems of excessive spending and 
deficits are not new. In the absence of fun- 
damental reform, they may recur again and 
again in the future. I therefore support two 
important measures—one to authorize the 
President to veto individual line items in 
comprehensive spending bills, and another 
to constrain the Federal authority to 
borrow or to increase spending in the ab- 
sence of broad congressional support. These 
structural changes are not substitutes for 
the hard fiscal choices that will be necessary 
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in 1985 and beyond, nor for the need to 
simplify our tax system to stimulate greater 
growth; but they are important to provide 
the mechanisms and discipline for longer 
term fiscal health. 

The case for a line-item veto should by 
now be obvious. The Governors of 43 States 
have used this authority effectively, and 
such authority has only once been with- 
drawn, only later to be reinstated. For over 
a century, Presidents of both parties have 
requested such authority. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
providing for a balanced budget and a tax 
limitation would constrain the long-run 
growth of Federal spending and the nation- 
al debt. In 1982 a proposed amendment to 
constrain Federal authority to spend and 
borrow was approved by more than two- 
thirds of the Senate and by more than a 
majority of the House of Representatives; a 
balanced budget amendment has also been 
endorsed by the legislatures of 32 States. 
Approval of the proposed balanced budget/ 
tax limitation amendment would ensure 
that fiscal decisions by future Presidents 
and Members of Congress are more respon- 
sive to the broad interests of the American 
population. 


Federal Taxation 


The Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 
was one of the most important accomplish- 
ments of my first term. Individual income 
tax rates were reduced by nearly 25 per- 
cent, effective tax rates on the income from 
new investment were substantially reduced, 
and beginning this year tax brackets are 
adjusted for inflation. 

But more needs to be done. Personal tax 
rates should be reduced further to encour- 
age stronger economic growth which, in 
itself, is our best tool for putting deficits on 
a steady downward path. Our tax system 
needs basic reform. It is extraordinarily 
complicated; it leads to substantial econom- 
ic inefficiency; and it is widely perceived to 
be unfair. 

At my request, the Treasury Department 
has developed a comprehensive proposal to 
simplify and reform the Federal tax system, 
one that for expected economic conditions 
would yield about the same revenues as the 
present system. This proposal, by substan- 
tially broadening the tax base, would permit 


a significant further reduction of marginal 
tax rates. Shortly, I will be submitting my 
own proposal for tax simplification, and will 
urge the Congress to give serious sustained 
attention to tax simplification—in order to 
enact a program that will increase fairness 
and stimulate future savings, investment, 
and growth. 


Federal Regulation 


We have made major efforts in the past 4 
years to reduce and eliminate Federal regu- 
lation of economic activity. Executive 
Office review of new regulations was 
streamlined. Oil prices were deregulated by 
Executive authority early in 1981. New leg- 
islation was approved to reduce regulation 
of banking and to largely eliminate regula- 
tion of interstate bus travel. 

Regulatory reform, however, has been 
painfully slow. The Congress failed to ap- 
prove our proposals to further deregulate 
banking and natural gas prices, and to 
reform the regulation of private pensions. 
In addition, the reauthorization of several 
major environmental laws has been delayed 
for several years. 

I urge the Congress to consider further 
deregulation efforts in several areas. The 
experience with deregulation of oil prices 
makes clear that continued regulation of 
natural gas prices is not appropriate. 
Reform of nuclear licensing requirements 
also deserves attention. Further deregula- 
tion of the banking system should be paired 
with a major reform of the deposit insur- 
ance systems. Some changes in the single- 
employer pension law and an increased pre- 
mium are necessary to preserve the pension 
insurance system. We should also seriously 
consider eliminating the remaining Federal 
regulation of trucking and railroads. Finally, 
I remain hopeful that the Administration 
and the Congress can work together to re- 
authorize the major environmental laws in 
a way that serves our common environmen- 
tal and economic goals. 


Monetary Policy 


The Constitution authorizes the Congress 
“To coin Money (and) regulate the Value 
thereof,” and Congress has delegated this 
authority to the Federal Reserve System. 
The role of the executive branch is restrict- 
ed to advising the Congress and the Federal 
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Reserve about the conduct of monetary 
policy, and to nominating members of the 
Board of Governors as positions become 
vacant. 

During my first term, the Federal Re- 
serve reduced the rate of money growth 
relative to the high rates of the late 1970s. 
This change in policy, assisted by the relat- 
ed strong increase in the exchange value of 
the dollar, helped produce a substantial re- 
duction of inflation and market interest 
rates. On occasion, however, the rate of 
money growth has been quite volatile, con- 
tributing to instability in interest rates and 
a decline in economic activity. The sharp 
reduction in money growth through mid- 
1982, for example, undoubtedly added to 
the length and severity of the 1981-1982 
recession. And a similar reduction in money 
growth in the second half of 1984 contribut- 
ed to the temporary slowing of economic 
growth late in the year. 

We reaffirm our support for a sound mon- 
etary policy that contributes to strong, 
steady economic growth and price stability. 
Moreover, we expect to cooperate closely 
with the Federal Reserve in defining and 
carrying out a prudent and predictable 
monetary policy. 


Conclusion 


The Federal Government has only a few 
important economic responsibilities. Given 
a proper conduct of these important roles, 
additional Federal intervention is more 
often a part of the problem than a part of 
the solution. We should continue to reduce 
the many less-important economic activities 
of the Federal Government so that individ- 
uals, private institutions, and State and local 
governments will have more resources and 
more freedom to pursue their own inter- 
ests. Good stewardship of our constitutional 
responsibilities and the creative energies of 
the American people will ensure a future of 
continued economic growth and opportuni- 
ty. 

Ronald Reagan 


February 5, 1985. 


Note: The President’s message is printed in 
the report entitled “Economic Report of the 
President, Transmitted to the Congress, Feb- 


ruary 1985—Together With the Annual 
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Report of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers” (Government Printing Office, 356 


pages). 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Frederick J. Ryan as 
Deputy Assistant to the President. 
February 6, 1985 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Frederick J. Ryan, Jr., to be 
Deputy Assistant to the President. He will 
be responsible for the White House Office 
of Private Sector Initiatives, as well as con- 
tinuing to serve in his current position as 
Director of Presidential Appointments and 
Scheduling. 

Mr. Ryan began serving at the White 
House in February 1982 as Deputy Director 
of Presidential Appointments and Schedul- 
ing. In February 1983, he was appointed 
Special Assistant to the President and Di- 
rector of Presidential Appointments and 
Scheduling. 

Mr. Ryan was previously an attorney with 
the Los Angeles law firm of Hill, Farrer, 
and Burrill. While engaged in his practice, 
he published several articles on various as- 
pects of the law. 

During the 1980 Presidential campaign, 
Mr. Ryan was active in the Reagan-Bush 
Committee. While residing in California, he 
was involved in several State, local, and 
congressional races. 

Mr. Ryan graduated from the University 
of Southern California (B.A., 1977) and the 
University of Southern California Law 
Center (J.D., 1980). He was born April 12, 
1955, in Tampa, FL. 


Department of Defense 





Nomination of John E. Krings To Be 
Director of Operational Test and 
Evaluation. February 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John E. Krings to be Di- 
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rector of Operational Test and Evaluation, 
Department of Defense. This is a new posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Krings has been with the McDonnell 
Aircraft Co. since 1956 and is presently 
serving as Director of the United States 
Navy-United States Marine Corps Group 
Program. Previously he was Director of 
Flight Operations (1980-1983) and a test 
pilot (1956-1980). He served in the United 
States Air Force in 1952-1956 and in the 
Air National Guard in 1956-1960. 

He graduated from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1952). He was born April 2, 
1930, in Pittsburgh, PA, and now resides in 
Arlington, VA. 


Budget Rescissions and Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. February 6, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report six- 
teen new rescission proposals totaling 
$1,047,089,569, nine revised rescission pro- 
posals totaling $386,829,000, twenty-one 
new deferrals of budget authority totaling 
$1,249,016,539, and eight revised deferrals 
of budget authority totaling $443,179,221. 

The rescissions affect programs in the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, Edu- 
cation, Housing and Urban Development, 
Interior, Justice, and Labor, and the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De- 
partments of Commerce, Energy, Interior, 
Health and Human Services, Justice, and 
Transportation, the African Development 
Foundation, the National Science Founda- 
tion, and the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The details of the rescission proposals and 
deferrals are contained in the attached 
report. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 6, 1985. 


Note: The attachment detailing the pro- 
posed rescissions and deferrals will be print- 
ed in the Federal Register. 


Budget Rescissions 





Message to the Congress. February 6, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 226 
rescission proposals totaling $371,994,000. 

These rescissions are proposed pursuant 
to the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984, and 
affect International Development Assist- 
ance programs, Peace Corps programs, 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
programs, programs in the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Defense-Civil, 
Education, Energy, Health and Human 


Services, Housing and Urban Development, 
Interior, Justice, Labor, State, Transporta- 
tion, and Treasury, as well as programs in 


the Environmental Protection Agency, 
General Services Administration, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Office of Personnel Management, Small 
Business Administration, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, ACTION, Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency, National Archives and 
Records Administration, National Labor Re- 
lations Board, National Science Foundation, 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the United States In- 
formation Agency. 

The details of the rescission proposals are 
contained in the attached reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 6, 1985. 


Note: The attachments detailing the pro- 
posed rescissions will be printed in the 
Federal Register. 
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International Youth Year, 1985 





Proclamation 5299. February 6, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America rejoices in the energy, the imagi- 
nation, and the promise of her young 
people. Whether in voluntary service, ath- 
letics, education, music, military service or 
within the family, young Americans display 
an enthusiasm, creativity, idealism, and 
dedication that have accomplished so much 
for our society and the world. Their patriot- 
ism and commitment to peace with free- 
dom ensure a vigorous American democra- 
cy and a safer world in the years ahead. 

In 1985 the United States joins the cele- 
bration of United Nations’ International 
Youth Year. If we are to honor the potential 
of America’s youth, we must remember that 
the most powerful force for progress comes 
not from governments or public programs, 
but from the vital traditions of a free 
people. Parents, youth organizations, and 
teachers deserve our support, encourage- 
ment, and thanks for the indispensable role 
they play in fostering and strengthening 
these traditions. 

History makes clear that progress is swift- 
est when people are free to worship, create, 
and build—when they can determine their 
own destiny and benefit from their own ini- 
tiative. The dream of human progress 
through freedom is still the most revolution- 
ary idea in the world, and it is still the most 
successful. It is the priceless heritage Amer- 
ica bestows on each new generation, with 
the hope that succeeding generations the 
world over will come to better know its 
fruits. 

In the coming months, I urge American 
youth to reflect on our precious freedoms, 
to exchange ideas among themselves and 
with young people around the world, and 
to join with others in efforts to increase 
mutual understanding, enhance the observ- 
ance of human rights, and promote world 
peace. In short, I urge our youth to be what 
they have been for many generations: 
America’s proudest ambassadors of goodwill 
and our national values. One such opportu- 
nity is being offered by the people of Jamai- 
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ca as they host the first-ever International 
Youth Conference in early April. The Con- 
ference will enable young Americans to dis- 
cuss with their peers in other countries 
ways in which they can help shape the 
world of tommorrow. 

Let all of us approach this year dedicated 
to youth by resolving to use our God-given 
talents and freedom to elevate our ideals, 
deepen our understanding, and strengthen 
our determination to make this world a 
better place for ourselves and for the gen- 
erations of young people who will follow. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim 1985 as International 
Youth Year in the United States. I invite the 
Governors of the several States, the chief 
officials of local governments, and all Amer- 
icans to observe this year with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:16 p.m., February 6, 1985] 


The State of the Union 





Address Delivered Before a Joint Session of 


the Congress. February 6, 1985 





Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, distinguished 
Members of the Congress, honored guests, 
and fellow citizens: 

I come before you to report on the state 
of our Union, and I’m pleased to report that 
after 4 years of united effort, the American 
people have brought ferth a nation re- 
newed, stronger, freer, and more secure 
than before. 

Four years ago we began to change, for- 
ever I hope, our assumptions about govern- 
ment and its place in our lives. Out of that 
change has come great and robust growth— 
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in our confidence, our economy, and our 
role in the world. 

Tonight America is stronger because of 
the values that we hold dear. We believe 
faith and freedom must be our guiding 
stars, for they show us truth, they make us 
brave, give us hope, and leave us wiser than 
we were. Our progress began not in Wash- 
ington, DC, but in the hearts of our fami- 
lies; communities, workplaces, and volun- 
tary groups which, together, are unleashing 
the invincible spirit of one great nation 
under God. 

Four years ago we said we would invigo- 
rate our economy by giving people greater 
freedom and incentives to take risks and 
letting them keep more of what they 
earned. We did what we promised, and a 
great industrial giant is reborn. 

Tonight we can take pride in 25 straight 
months of economic growth, the strongest 
in 34 years; a 3-year inflation average of 3.9 
percent, the lowest in 17 years; and 7.3 
million new jobs in 2 years, with more of 
our citizens working than ever before. 

New freedom in our lives has planted the 
rich seeds for future success: 

For an America of wisdom that honors 
the family, knowing that if [as] the family 
goes, so goes our civilization; 

For an America of vision that sees tomor- 
row’s dreams in the learning and hard work 
we do today; 

For an America of courage whose service 
men and women, even as we meet, proudly 
stand watch on the frontiers of freed>m; 

For an America of compassion that opens 
its heart to those who cry out for help. 

We have begun well. But it’s only a be- 
ginning. We're not here to congratulate 
ourselves on what we have done but to 
challenge ourselves to finish what has not 
yet been done. 

We're here to speak for millions in our 
inner cities who long for real jobs, safe 
neighborhoods, and schools that truly teach. 
We're here to speak for the American 
farmer, the entrepreneur, and every 
worker in industries fighting to modernize 
and compete. And, yes, we’re here to stand, 
and proudly so, for all who struggle to 
break free from totalitarianism, for all who 
know in their hearts that freedom is the 
one true path to peace and human happi- 
ness. 


Proverbs tell us, without a vision the 
people perish. When asked what great prin- 
ciple holds our Union together, Abraham 
Lincoln said, “Something in [the] Declara- 
tion giving liberty, not alone to the people 
of this country, but hope to the world for all 
future time.” 

We honor the giants of our history not by 
going back but forward to the dreams their 
vision foresaw. My fellow citizens, this 
nation is poised for greatness. The time has 
come to proceed toward a great new chal- 
lenge—a second American Revolution of 
hope and opportunity; a revolution carrying 
us to new heights of progress by pushing 
back frontiers of knowledge and space; a 
revolution of spirit that taps the soul of 
America, enabling us to summon greater 
strength than we’ve ever known; and a rev- 
olution that carries beyond our shores the 
golden promise of human freedom in a 
world of peace. 

Let us begin by challenging our conven- 
tional wisdom. There are no constraints on 
the human mind, no walls around the 
human spirit, no barriers to our progress 
except those we ourselves erect. Already, 
pushing down tax rates has freed our econo- 
my to vault forward to record growth. 

In Europe, they’re calling it “the Ameri- 
can Miracle.” Day by day, we’re shattering 
accepted notions of what is possible. When 
I was growing up, we failed to see how a 
new thing called radio would transform our 
marketplace. Well, today, many have not 
yet seen how advances in technology are 
transforming our lives. 

In the late 1950’s workers at the AT&T 
semiconductor plant in Pennsylvania pro- 
duced five transistors a day for $7.50 
apiece. They now produce over a million 
for less than a penny apiece. 

New laser techniques could revolutionize 
heart bypass surgery, cut diagnosis time for 
viruses linked to cancer from weeks to min- 
utes, reduce hospital costs dramatically, and 
hold out new promise for saving human 
lives. 

Our automobile industry has overhauled 
assembly lines, increased worker productivi- 
ty, and is competitive once again. 

We stand on the threshold of a great abil- 
ity to produce more, do more, be more. 
Our economy is not getting older and 
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weaker; it’s getting younger and stronger. It 
doesn’t need rest and supervision; it needs 
new challenge, greater freedom. And that 
word “freedom” is the key to the second 
American Revolution that we need to bring 
about. 

Let us move together with an historic 
reform of tax simplification for fairness and 
growth. Last year I asked Treasury Secre- 
tary—then—Regan to develop a plan to 
simplify the tax code, so all taxpayers would 
be treated more fairly and personal tax 
rates could come further down. 

We have cut tax rates by almost 25 per- 
cent, yet the tax system remains unfair and 
limits our potential for growth. Exclusions 
and exemptions cause similar incomes to be 
taxed at different levels. Low-income fami- 
lies face steep tax barriers that make hard 
lives even harder. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has produced an excellent reform 
plan, whose principles will guide the final 
proposal that we will ask you to enact. 

One thing that tax reform will not be is a 
tax increase in disguise. We will not jeop- 
ardize the mortgage interest deduction that 
families need. We will reduce personal tax 
rates as low as possible by removing many 
tax preferences. We will propose a top rate 
of no more than 35 percent, and possibly 
lower. And we will propose reducing corpo- 
rate rates, while maintaining incentives for 
capital formation. 

To encourage opportunity and jobs rather 
than dependency and welfare, we will pro- 
pose that individuals living at or near the 
poverty line be totally exempt from Federal 
income tax. To restore fairness to families, 
we will propose increasing significantly the 
personal exemption. 

And tonight, I am instructing Treasury 
Secretary James Baker—I have to get used 
to saying that—to begin working with con- 
gressional authors and committees for bi- 
partisan legislation conforming to these 
principles. We will call upon the American 
people for support and upon every man 
and woman in this Chamber. Together, we 
can pass, this year, a tax bill for fairness, 
simplicity, and growth, making this econo- 
my the engine of our dreams and America 
the investment capital of the world. So let 
us begin. 

Tax simplification will be a giant step 
toward unleashing the tremendous pent-up 
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power of our economy. But a second Amer- 
ican Revolution must carry the promise of 
opportunity for all. It is time to liberate the 
spirit of enterprise in the most distressed 
areas of our country. 

This government will meet its responsibil- 
ity to help those in need. But policies that 
increase dependency, break up families, 
and destroy self-respect are not progressive; 
they’re reactionary. Despite our strides in 
civil rights, blacks, Hispanics, and all mi- 
norities will not have full and equal power 
until they have full economic power. 

We have repeatedly sought passage of en- 
terprise zones to help those in the aban- 
doned corners of our land find jobs, learn 
skills, and build better lives. This legislation 
is supported by a majority of you. 

Mr. Speaker, I know we agree that there 
must be no forgotten Americans. Let us 
place new dreams in a million hearts and 
create a new generation of entrepreneurs 
by passing enterprise zones this year. And, 
Tip, you could make that a_ birthday 
present. [Laughter] 

Nor must we lose the chance to pass our 
youth employment opportunity wage pro- 
posal. We can help teenagers, who have the 
highest unemployment rate, find summer 
jobs, so they can know the pride of work 
and have confidence in their futures. 

We'll continue to support the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act, which has a nearly 
two-thirds job placement rate. Credits in 
education and health care vouchers will 
help working families shop for services that 
they need. 

Our administration is already encourag- 
ing certain low-income public housing resi- 
dents to own and manage their own dwell- 
ings. It’s time that all public housing resi- 
dents have that opportunity of ownership. 

The Federal Government can help create 
a new atmosphere of freedom. But States 
and localities, many of which enjoy surplus- 
es from the recovery, must not permit their 
tax and regulatory policies to stand as bar- 
riers to growth. 

Let us resolve that we will stop spreading 
dependency and start spreading opportuni- 
ty; that we will stop spreading bondage and 
start spreading freedom. 

There are some who say that growth ini- 
tiatives must await final action on deficit 
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reductions. Well, the best way to reduce 
deficits is through economic growth. More 
businesses will be started, more investments 
made, more jobs created, and more people 
will be on payrolls paying taxes. The best 
way to reduce government spending is to 
reduce the need for spending by increasing 
prosperity. Each added percentage point 
per year of real GNP growth will lead to 
cumulative reduction in deficits of nearly 
$200 billion over 5 years. 

To move steadily toward a_ balanced 
budget, we must also lighten government’s 
claim on our total economy. We will not do 
this by raising taxes. We must make sure 
that our economy grows -faster than the 
growth in spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In our fiscal year 1986 budget, over- 
all government program spending will be 
frozen at the current level. It must not be 
one dime higher than fiscal year 1985, and 
three points are key. 

First, the social safety net for the elderly, 
the needy, the disabled, and unemployed 
will be left intact. Growth of our major 
health care programs, Medicare and Medic- 
aid, will be slowed, but protections for the 
elderly and needy will be preserved. 

Second, we must not relax our efforts to 
restore military strength just as we near our 
goal of a fully equipped, trained, and ready 
professional corps. National security is gov- 
ernment’s first responsibility; so in past 
years defense spending took about half the 
Federal budget. Today it takes less than a 
third. We’ve already reduced our planned 
defense expenditures by nearly a hundred 
billion dollars over the past 4 years and re- 
duced projected spending again this year. 

You know, we only have a military-indus- 
trial complex until a time of danger, and 
then it becomes the arsenal of democracy. 
Spending for defense is investing in things 
that are priceless—peace and freedom. 

Third, we must reduce or elimiate costly 
government subsidies. For example, deregu- 
lation of the airline industry has led to 
cheaper airfares, but on Amtrak taxpayers 
pay about $35 per passenger every time an 
Amtrak train leaves the station. It’s time we 
ended this huge Federal subsidy. 

Our farm program costs have quadrupled 
in recent years. Yet I know from visiting 
farmers, many in great financial distress, 
that we need an orderly transition to a 


market-oriented farm economy. We can 
help farmers best not by expanding Federal 
payments but by making fundamental re- 
forms, keeping interest rates heading down, 
and knocking down foreign trade barriers 
to American farm exports. 

We're moving ahead with Grace commis- 
sion reforms to eliminate waste and im- 
prove government’s management practices. 
In the long run, we must protect the tax- 
payers from government. And I ask again 
that you pass, as 32 States have now called 
for, an amendment mandating the Federal 
Governmen’ spend no more than it takes 
in. And I ask for the authority, used respon- 
sibly by 43 Governors, to veto individual 
items in appropriation bills. Senator Mat- 
tingly has introduced a bill permitting a 2- 
year trial run of the line-item veto. I hope 
you'll pass and send that legislation to my 
desk. 

Nearly 50 years of government living 
beyond its means has brought us to a time 
of reckoning. Ours is but a moment in histo- 
ry. But one moment of courage, idealism, 
and bipartisan unity can change American 
history forever. 

Sound monetary policy is key to long-run- 
ning economic strength and stability. We 
will continue to cooperate with the Federal 
Reserve Board, seeking a steady policy that 
ensures price stability without keeping in- 
terest rates artificially high or needlessly 
holding down growth. 

Reducing unneeded redtape and regula- 
tions, and deregulating the energy, trans- 
portation, and financial industries have un- 
leashed new competition, giving consumers 
more choices, better services, and lower 
prices. In just one set of grant programs we 
have reduced 905 pages of regulations to 
31. We seek to fully deregulate natural gas 
to bring on new supplies and bring us closer 
to energy independence. Consistent with 
safety standards, we will continue removing 
restraints on the bus and railroad industries, 
we will soon end up legislation—or send up 
legislation, I should say—to return Conrail 
to the private sector where it belongs, and 
we will support further deregulation of the 
trucking industry. 

Every dollar the Federal Government 
does not take from us, every decision it 
does not make for us will make our econo- 
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my stronger, our lives more abundant, our 
future more free. 

Our second American Revolution will 
push on to new possibilities not only on 
Earth but in the next frontier of space. De- 
spite budget restraints, we will seek record 
funding for research and development. 

We've seen the success of the space shut- 
tle. Now we’re going to develop a perma- 
nently manned space station and new op- 
portunities for free enterprise, because in 
the next decade Americans and our friends 
around the world will be living and work- 
ing together in space. 

In the zero gravity of space, we could 
manufacture in 30 days lifesaving medicines 
it would take 30 years to make on Earth. 
We can make crystals of exceptional purity 
to produce super computers, creating jobs, 
technologies, and medical breakthroughs 
beyond anything we ever dreamed possible. 

As we do all this, we'll continue to pro- 
tect our natural resources. We will seek re- 
authorization and expanded funding for the 
Superfund program to continue cleaning up 
hazardous waste sites which threaten 
human health and the environment. 

Now, there’s another great heritage to 
speak of this evening. Of all the changes 
that have swept America the past 4 years, 
none brings greater promise than our redis- 
covery of the values of faith, freedom, 
family, work, and neighborhood. 

We see signs of renewal in increased at- 
tendance in places of worship; renewed op- 
timism and faith in our future; love of coun- 
try rediscovered by our young, who are 
leading the way. We’ve rediscovered that 
work is good in and of itself, that it enno- 
bles us to create and contribute no matter 
how seemingly humble our jobs. We've 
seen a powerful new current from an old 
and honorable tradition—American gener- 
osity. 

From thousands answering Peace Corps 
appeals to help boost food production in 
Africa, to millions volunteering time, corpo- 
rations adopting schools, and communities 
pulling together to help the neediest among 
us at home, we have refound our values. 
Private sector initiatives are crucial to our 
future. 

I thank the Congress for passing equal 
access legislation giving religious groups the 
same right to use classrooms after school 
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that other groups enjoy. But no citizen 
need tremble, nor the world shudder, if a 
child stands in a classroom and breathes a 
prayer. We ask you again, give children 
back a right they had for a century and a 
half or more in this country. 

The question of abortion grips our nation. 
Abortion is either the taking of a human life 
or it isn’t. And if it is—and medical technol- 
ogy is increasingly showing it is—it must be 
stopped. It is a terrible irony that while 
some turn to abortion, so many others who 
cannot become parents cry out for children 
to adopt. We have room for these children. 
We can fill the cradles of those who want a 
child to love. And tonight I ask you in the 
Congress to move this year on legislation to 
protect the unborn. 

In the area of education, we’re returning 
to excellence, and again, the heroes are our 
people, not government. We’re stressing 
basics of discipline, rigorous testing, and 
homework, while helping children become 
computer-smart as well. For 20 years Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test scores of our high 
school students went down, but now they 
have gone up 2 of the last 3 years. We must 
go forward in our commitment to the new 
basics, giving parents greater authority and 
making sure good teachers are rewarded 
for hard work and achievement through 
merit pay. 

Of all the changes in the past 20 years, 
none has more threatened our sense of na- 
tional well-being than the explosion of vio- 
lent crime. One does not have to be at- 
tacked to be a victim. The woman who 
must run to her car after shopping at night 
is a victim. The couple draping their door 
with locks and chains are victims; as is the 
tired, decent cleaning woman who can’t 
ride a subway home without being afraid. 

We do not seek to violate the rights of 
defendants. But shouldn’t we feel more 
compassion for the victims of crime than for 
those who commit crime? For the first time 
in 20 years, the crime index has fallen 2 
years in a row. We’ve convicted over 7,400 
drug offenders and put them, as well as 
leaders of organized crime, behind bars in 
record numbers. 

But we must do more. I urge the House 
to follow the Senate and enact proposals 
permitting use of all reliable evidence that 
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police officers acquire in good faith. These 
proposals would also reform the habeus 
corpus laws and allow, in keeping with the 
will of the overwhelming majority of Amer- 
icans, the use of the death penalty where 
necessary. 

There can be no economic revival in 
ghettos when the most violent among us 
are allowed to roam free. It’s time we re- 
stored domestic tranquility. And we mean 
to do just that. 

Just as we’re positioned as never before 
to secure justice in our economy, we’re 
poised as never before to create a safer, 
freer, more peaceful world. Our alliances 
are stronger than ever. Our economy is 
stronger than ever. We have resumed our 
historic role as a leader of the free world. 
And all of these together are a great force 
for peace. 

Since 1981 we’ve been committed to 
seeking fair and verifiable arms agreements 
that would lower the risk of war and reduce 
the size of nuclear arsenals. Now our deter- 
mination to maintain a strong defense has 
influenced the Soviet Union to return to 
the bargaining table. Our negotiators must 
be able to go to that table with the united 
support of the American people. All of us 
have no greater dream than to see the day 
when nuclear weapons are banned from 
this Earth forever. 

Each Member of the Congress has a role 
to play in modernizing our defenses, thus 
supporting our chances for a meaningful 
arms agreement. Your vote this spring on 
the Peacekeeper missile will be a critical 
test of our resolve to maintain the strength 
we need and move toward mutual and veri- 
fiable arms reductions. 

For the past 20 years we’ve believed that 
no war will be launched as long as each side 
knows it can retaliate with a deadly coun- 
terstrike. Well, I believe there’s a better 
way of eliminating the threat of nuclear 
war. It is a Strategic Defense Initiative 
aimed ultimately at finding a nonnuclear 
defense against ballistic missiles. It’s the 
most hopeful possibility of the nuclear age. 
But it’s not very well understood. 

Some say it will bring war to the heavens, 
but its purpose is to deter war in the heav- 
ens and on Earth. Now, some say the re- 
search would be expensive. Perhaps, but it 
could save millions of lives, indeed human- 


ity itself. And some say if we build such a 
system, the Soviets will build a defense 
system of their own. Well, they already 
have strategic defenses that surpass ours; a 
civil defense system, where we have almost 
none; and a research program covering 
roughly the same areas of technology that 
we're now exploring. And finally some say 
the research will take a long time. Well, the 
answer to that is: “Let’s get started.” 

Harry Truman once said that, ultimately, 
our security and the world’s hopes for 
peace and human progress “lie not in meas- 
ures of defense or in the control of weap- 
ons, but in the growth and expansion of 
freedom and self-government.” 

And tonight, we declare anew to our 
fellow citizens of the world: Freedom is not 
the sole prerogative of a chosen few; it is 
the universal right of all God’s children. 
Look to where peace and prosperity flour- 
ish today. It is in homes that freedom built. 
Victories against poverty are greatest and 
peace most secure where people live by 
laws that ensure free press, free speech, and 
freedom to worship, vote, and create 
wealth. 

Our mission is to nourish and defend 
freedom and democracy, and to communi- 
cate these ideals everywhere we can. 
America’s economic success is freedom’s 
success; it can be repeated a hundred times 
in a hundred different nations. Many coun- 
tries in east Asia and the Pacific have few 
resources other than the enterprise of their 
own people. But through low tax rates and 
free markets they’ve soared ahead of cen- 
tralized economies. And now China is open- 
ing up its economy to meet its needs. 

We need a stronger and simpler approach 
to the process of making and implementing 
trade policy, and we'll be studying potential 
changes in that process in the next few 
weeks. We've seen the benefits of free 
trade and lived through the disasters of pro- 
tectionism. Tonight I ask all our trading 
partners, developed and developing alike, 
to join us in a new round of trade negotia- 
tions to expand trade and competition and 
strengthen the global economy—and to 
begin it in this next year. 

There are more than 3 billion human 
beings living in Third World countries with 
an average per capita income of $650 a 
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year. Many are victims of dictatorships that 
impoverished them with taxation and cor- 
ruption. Let us ask our allies to join us in a 
practical program of trade and assistance 
that fosters economic development through 
personal incentives to help these people 
climb from poverty on their own. 

We cannot play innocents abroad in a 
world that’s not innocent; nor can we be 
passive when freedom is under seige. With- 
out resources, diplomacy cannot succeed. 
Our security assistance programs help 
friendly governments defend themselves 
and give them confidence to work for 
peace. And I hope that you in the Congress 
will understand that, dollar for dollar, secu- 
rity assistance contributes as much to global 
security as our own defense budget. 

We must stand by all our democratic 
allies. And we must not break faith with 
those who are risking their lives—on every 
continent, from Afghanistan to Nicaragua— 
to defy Soviet-supported aggression and 
secure rights which have been ours from 
birth. 

The Sandinista dictatorship of Nicaragua, 
with full Cuban-Soviet bloc support, not 
only persecutes its people, the church, and 
denies a free press, but arms and provides 
bases for Communist terrorists attacking 
neighboring states. Support for freedom 
fighters is self-defense and totally consistent 
with the OAS and U.N. Charters. It is essen- 
tial that the Congress continue all facets of 
our assistance to Central America. I want to 
work with you to support the democratic 
forces whose struggle is tied to our own 
security. 

And tonight, I’ve spoken of great plans 
and great dreams. They’re dreams we can 
make come true. Two hundred years of 
American history should have taught us that 
nothing is impossible. 

Ten years ago a young girl left Vietnam 
with her family, part of the exodus that 
followed the fall of Saigon. They came to 
the United States with no possessions and 
not knowing a word of English. Ten years 
ago—the young girl studied hard, learned 
English, and finished high school in the top 
of her class. And this May, May 22d to be 
exact, is a big date on her calendar. Just 10 
years from the time she left Vietnam, she 
will graduate from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. I thought you 
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might like to meet an American hero 
named Jean Nguyen. 

Now, there’s someone else here tonight, 
born 79 years ago. She lives in the inner 
city, where she cares for infants born of 
mothers who are heroin addicts. The chil- 
dren, born in withdrawal, are sometimes 
even dropped on her doorstep. She helps 
them with love. Go to her house some 
night, and maybe you'll see her silhouette 
against the window as she walks the floor 
talking softly, soothing a child in her arms— 
Mother Hale of Harlem, and she, too, is an 
American hero. 

Jean, Mother Hale, your lives tell us that 
the oldest American saying is new again: 
Anything is possible in America if we have 
the faith, the will, and the heart. History is 
asking us once again to be a force for good 
in the world. Let us begin in unity, with 
justice, and love. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:05 p.m. in 
the House Chamber of the Capitol. He was 
introduced by Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. The ad- 
dress was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Robert 
Hawke of Australia 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters Prior to the Meeting. 
February 7, 1985 





Q. Mr. President, does the ANZUS alli- 
ance have any future, given the lack of co- 
operation we've been getting from our 
South Pacific allies? 

The President. Well, the only thing that 
has happened that disturbs that is the New 
Zealand position on our vessels there and 
the right of entry at the ports. But, other 
than that, I think our ANZUS alliance is 
very sound and very solid. And I think the 
presence here of the first head of state, in 
the new term, the Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia, is evidence of that. 
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Q. Doesn't the announcement yesterday 
of a change of plans on the MX test give 
you any reason for concern, Mr. President? 

The President. No, because that was 
pretty much our own idea. We had several 
alternatives, and we made a choice. 

Q. Are you concerned at all about a 
ripple effect throughout the other allies? 

The President. No. 

Q. What does the U.S. intend to do, sir, 
about the New Zealand position on our ves- 
sels? 

The President. About what? 

Q. What does the U.S. intend to do? Will 
we be considering economic sanctions or 
reviewing our relationship with New Zea- 
land? 

The President. Oh, this is I don’t think 
any time to discuss that 

Q. Will you be talking to your guest about 
a separate alliance between the U.S. and 
Australia and excluding New Zealand? 

The President. No. As | say, we feel the 
ANZUS alliance is very much alive and 
working 

Q. How do you feel about the reaction to 
your speech last night, sir? 

The President. Well, that’s a whole differ- 
ent subject. I only answered those other 
questions, because I thought that I couldn't 
avoid them on the subject they were on. 
But I’ve been pleased, yes 


Note: The exchange began at 11:35 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House 


White House Staff 


Appointment of Robert H. Tuttle as Deputy 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
Presidential Personnel. February 7, 1985 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert H. Tuttle as Deputy 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
Presidential Personnel 

Mr. Tuttle has served as Special Assistant 
to the President in the Office of Presiden- 
tial Personnel since December 1982. 

A successful west coast business executive 
for the past 15 years, Mr. Tuttle served as 
president of three automobile dealerships in 


Los Angeles and Tucson prior to accepting 
his position on the White House staff. 

An active member of the California Re- 
publican Party, Mr. Tuttle served as chair- 
man of the budget and expenditures com- 
mittee and deputy finance chairman and 
was a member of the executive committee. 
In 1980 he was cochairman of the Califor- 
nia Reagan for President Committee. 

Me. Tuttle’s civic and community involve- 
ment include service as a member of the 
national board of directors of the Boys 
Clubs of America, chairman of the board of 
Curtis School, and a member of the board 
of directors of the Los Angeles Red Cross 
and the Los Angeles Motor Car Dealers As- 
sociation, 

Mr. Tuttle, 41, holds a bachelor of arts 
degree from Stanford University and a mas- 
ter’s of business administration from the 
University of Southern California. He is 
married to the former Donna Frame. They 
have two daughters, Tiffany and Alexandra, 
and reside in Washington, DC. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Robert 
Hawke of Australia 


Remarks Following the Meeting. 
February 7, 1985 





The President. Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke, it was a pleasure to meet with you 
today, the first head of state to visit us since 
the inauguration. And this, I understand, is 
also your first trip abroad since your own 
reelection. We're each getting our new 
terms started by sitting down and talking 
with a good friend. 

I cannot overstate the value America 
places on our friendship with Australia. We 
share a commitment to democratic ideals, 
In fact, at the heart of our election process 
is the secret ballot, which, by no coinci- 
dence, was referred to as the Australian 
ballot when it was first introduced into our 
country. 

Australia is a reliable ally, an important 
trading partner, a trusted friend, and a 
fellow democracy. We've stood together 
through trials and tribulations. We’ve re- 
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joiced together in triumph. And now, as 
Australia approaches its bicentennial in 
1988, the United States Government and 
private sector will play an active part in 
that historic event. 

As a key ally and a vital voice in world 
affairs, Australia makes a significant contri- 
bution to the way that we approach inter- 
national challenges. My conversations with 
Prime Minister Hawke today reflected the 
serious consideration with which we take 
Australia’s views in national interest. 

Much of our consultation was focused on 
arms control. Prime Minister Hawke made 
clear the importance of this issue to the 
Australian people, and it is no less so for us. 
I reiterated my sincere desire to achieve 
deep reductions in nuclear arms, as a giant 
first step toward eliminating them 
altogether. 

As allies, we’ve always consulted closely 
on foreign policy issues. And now that Aus- 
tralia has been named a member of the 
U.N. Security Council, new weight will be 
added to our consultations. 

On regional issues, we reaffirmed our 
strong belief in cooperation among Pacific 
States to maintain secure, prosperous, and 
democratic societies. Prime Minister Hawke 
and I agreed that strength and unity of pur- 
pose will give the West the leverage it 
needs to achieve effective and verifiable 
arms reductions with the Soviet Union. 

We consider that close and comprehen- 
sive interaction among ANZUS members on 
political, economic, and defense matters is 
central to the continued effectiveness of the 
ANZUS alliance. In particular, continued 
military cooperation is essential to mainte- 
nance of the alliance’s integrity and 
strength. 

We deeply regret the decision by the 
New Zealand Government to deny port 
access to our ships. We consider New Zea- 
land a friend. It’s our deepest hope that 
New Zealand will restore the traditional co- 
operation that has existed between our two 
countries. Allies must work together as part- 
ners to meet their shared responsibilities. 
The security which we derive from these 
arrangements is at the foundation of the 
growing prosperity we share. 

Prime Minister Hawke and I were very 
pleased to discuss the economic good news 
coming from both our countries and many 
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others around the world. The global econo- 
my is picking up steam, and we’re happy to 
have played a part in that recovery. 

This is our second meeting, Bob. It’s still 
a long way from Australia to the United 
States, but modern technology and good 
old-fashioned friendship are bringing us 
closer than ever before. 

I’m grateful for your visit, and I’m look- 
ing forward to working together with you 
in the coming years to make the world a 
safer and a better place. And Godspeed 
now on your way home. 

The Prime Minister. Thank 
much. 

Mr. President, I greatly appreciate the 
warmth and the friendliness of your state- 
ment and of the consultations we have just 
concluded with you and with the members 
of your administration. 

But this is my first overseas visit since our 
elections, and that we have the honor to be 
the first official visitors here since your 
second inauguration point up the prime im- 
portance of our personal relationship and 
those between our governments and be- 
tween our countries. 

The timing of our talks has not just been 
of symbolic significance but has added 
greatly to their substantive value. We have 
again found an extensive coincidence of 
preoccupations and of priorities in manag- 
ing our respective foreign and domestic af- 
fairs. 

You have just launched a budgetary proc- 
ess which will have great significance for 
the international community. Both our gov- 
ernments face the task of maintaining the 
strong growth that both the United States 
and Australia have recently enjoyed. And 
we shall both be tackling this on a number 
of fronts during 1985. 

We're looking also to increasing trade 
flows to sustain economic recovery fully and 
widely. We seek to resist protectionism and 
to preserve and to strengthen the multilat- 
eral trading system. And, Mr. President, we 
look to and we know we will receive from 
you strong leadership in that direction. 

One aspect—an important one—of the 
ANZUS relationship has become a matter of 
close concern to us both and will require 
continuing consultation. Let me say, first, 
that the relationship between Australia and 
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the United States under the ANZUS treaty 
and the rights and obligations assumed by 
us under the treaty are undiminished by 
recent events. Your statement accurately 
reflects the position. The ANZUS treaty re- 
mains; the fundamental importance of co- 
operation within it has been reaffirmed 
here today. 

Similarly, we have reaffirmed the need 
for solidarity and common purpose in pur- 
suit of arms reductions. I congratulate you 
again on reaching agreement with the 
Soviet Union to enter into the forthcoming 
round of negotiations and on the approach 
you have taken to that agreement. You will 
have our continuing support in what is 
bound to be a difficult and protracted proc- 
ess. 

We will remain closely in touch as that 
process moves forward. And we will contin- 
ue to offer counsel, while maintaining our 
own direct participation with you in multi- 
lateral disarmament work. 

We will continue both nationally and in 
the established pattern of partnership with 
you to make our contribution to Western 
security in every way open and acceptable 
to us. We will do so against the basic crite- 
ria that a situation of stable deterrence, de- 
spite its defects, is necessary in order to 
produce progress on disarmament. 

We have a fundamental interest in that 
starting point of stable deterrence, in the 
final goal of disarmament, and in an inter- 
mediate and, hopefully, early stage of sub- 
stantial arms reductions. 

I said, Mr. President, at the outset that 
the timing of our talks was important. I 
believe we have been successful in bringing 
steady consideration to the issues before us. 
In the process, we have once more tested 
and proved our ability to work closely to- 
gether. 

One of the continuing strengths of a 
mature relationship is that neither seeks 
from the other a complete conformity of 
views and actions. But we have shown, once 
again, the capacity to respond to each 
other’s needs in the pursuit of major objec- 
tives on which we have the widest measure 
of agreement. 

Mr. President, I thank you for your hospi- 
tality and for your warm references to our 
bicentennial celebrations, in which we look 


forward to active United States participa- 
tion. 

I thank you, also, Mr. President, for the 
kind reception which you and Mrs. Reagan 
have given to me and to my wife. I look 
forward to continued meetings with you 
and members of your administration, 
whether up here or down under. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:22 p.m. to 

reporters assembled at the South Portico of 

the White House following a meeting in the 

bse Office and a luncheon in the Resi- 
lence. 


Inter-American Foundation 





Nomination of Lynda Anne Barness To Be 
a Member of the Board of Directors. 
February 7, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lynda Anne Barness to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Inter-American Foundation for a term ex- 
piring October 6, 1990. She would succeed 
Doris B. Holleb. 

In 1983 she was the eastern finance di- 
rector for the Arlen Specter for U.S. Senate 
Committee. Previously she was in the office 
of Senator Arlen Specter in 1982. She was 
with the Barness Organization in 1979- 
1982. 

She graduated from Tufts University 
(B.A., 1971) and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (M.A., 1972). She has two children 
and resides in Ambler, PA. She was born 
April 22, 1929, in Philadelphia, PA. 


National Council on Vocational 
Education 





Appointment of Seven Members. 
February 7, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Council on Vo- 
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cational Education. These are new posi- 
tions. 

The following individuals to serve for 
terms expiring January 17, 1988: 


Marva Nettles Collins is founder and director of 
the Westside Preparatory School in Chicago, 
IL. She is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in Chicago, IL. She was born August 31, 
1936, in Monroeville, AL. 


Mary B. Liu is an educational consultant for the 
San Francisco Unified School District. She was 
born May 1, 1914, in China, and now resides in 
San Francisco, CA. 


Gertrude McDonald is retired director of special 
education for Fremont Unified School District 
in Fremont, CA. She is married and resides in 
Fremont, CA. She was born July 21, 1923, in 
the Irvington District of Fremont, CA. 


Joyce Newman is a travel consultant in Cedar- 
hurst, NY. She is married, has three children, 
and resides in North Woodmere, NY. She was 
born January 29, 1936, in Bronx, NY. 


Jj. Fernando Niebla is president of INFOTEC 
Development, Inc., a high technology aero- 
space firm in Costa Mesa, CA. He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Cypress, CA. 
He was born October 2, 1939, in Nogales, 
Mexico. 

Patricia Glaser Silversmith is a teacher at Com- 
munity School in St. Louis County, MO. She is 
married and resides in St. Louis, MO. She was 
born February 16, 1931, in St. Louis. 


The following individual to serve for a 

term expiring January 17, 1987: 

Christine Valmy is president of Christine Valmy, 
Inc., manufacturer of skin care products, in 
New York City. She is married and resides in 
New York City. She was born October 25, 
1926, in Bucharest, Romania. 


Commission on the Ukraine Famine 





Appointment of Three Members. 
February 7, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Commission on the 
Ukraine Famine. These are new positions: 


C. Everett Koop, Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, Department of Health and 
Human Services; 
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Gary L. Bauer, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Policy Planning and Budget, Department of 
Education; and 

Howard Eugene Douglas, United States Coordi- 
nator for Refugee Affairs and Ambassador at 
Large, Department of State. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Interview With the Wall Street Journal. 
February 7, 1985 





Tax Simplification 


Q. Last night, you enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the tax simplification concept and 
said you've instructed the Treasury to fash- 
ion a final bill. The word from some parts of 
the business community is that one part of 
that deal has already been struck; namely, 
that you will change the Treasury proposals 
and continue favorable capital gains tax 
treatment and accelerated depreciation and 
in return that you would continue the 
present taxation of dividends. Is that the 
general direction you wish to head? 

The President. Well, let me just say about 
that that I’m hard put to answer a specific 
question of that kind. We were faced with 
the two problems—the one of what we 
want, the tax reform; the other with the 
necessity of coming in with the budget. We 
have been long hours around that Cabinet 
table on the budget matter and, finally, 
have now submitted it. We have not yet 
begun that process on the tax program. 

I think, as I’ve said before, I think that 
Treasury study was probably the finest and 
broadest study that’s been made of the tax 
structure that I can ever remember. And I 
hesitate to give any opinion on any single 
thing until—again, those of us who’ve sat 
around the table on the budget are going to 
sit around that same table now on the tax 
program and go at every facet of it. I think 
we recognize that in that study—I don’t 
think anyone has said, “Why, buy this en- 
tirely as it is’—we recognize there are 
things in there that are options. 

And so, I don’t think that I could or 
should give an answer on a specific of that 
kind. 
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Q. Well, apart from the specifics, sir, it’s 
been argued that venture capital has 
helped fuel the American economy in 
recent years. 

The President. Yeah. 

Q. I think you agree with that. Does it 
worry you that by eliminating the special 
treatment given to capital gains that that 
might kill the goose that’s laying the golden 
eggs? 

The President. Well, this is going to be a 
consideration. This is one of the things 
that 

Q. Is that a real word? 

The President. Yes. And, so, I think that 
this'll be one of the points that will be very 
much discussed, because the whole aim of 
both of these things—well, in addition to 
the tax reform being necessary to eliminate 
a lot of unfairness—and the biggest unfair- 
ness of all is the complexity of the present 
tax system—but, in addition to that, we’re 
looking to these both as things necessary for 
economic growth. And, therefore, we’re 
going to look at this tax proposal and at 
anything as to whether it could contribute 
to economic growth or whether it could set 
economic growth back. 

Q. Is that a suggestion—you’d like to 
keep the current capital gains tax treat- 
ment? 

The President. No, you're getting me to— 
[laughter|—_to give an opinion on it. No. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Try us. [Laughter] 

The President. What I’m saying is, we will 
be giving each of these things consideration 
on that basis that I just outlined. 

Q. Well, let me ask another concept ques- 
tion, then. You said last night that the indi- 
vidual tax rates would be no higher than 35 
percent, perhaps even lower. Well, the way 
the Treasury proposal lowers individual tax 
rates is by increasing corporate taxes by 37 
percent. Again, as a concept, is that—do 
you generally favor that approach of indi- 
vidual versus corporate taxes? 

The President. Oh, wait a minute. The 
corporate tax is given a ceiling of lower 
than the—— 

Q. No, but overall corporate taxes would 
go up about 37 percent. Not the rates, but 
overall corporate taxes would go up about 
37 percent under the Treasury proposal 


while individual taxes would come down. Is 
that a general approach that you endorse? 

The President. 1, as I say, I haven’t even 
made an attempt to study that bill in detail 
that much to know that. I assume that that 
would mean things that would be taken 
away from them that are present deduc- 
tions. No. I would have to be convinced of 
the need to do that, because I’m a believer 
that one day we must recognize that only 
people pay taxes. And someday I would 
hope that we could arrive at a tax structure 
that would recognize that you can’t tax 
things; you only tax people. 

Q. Well, you also said last night that this 
was not going to be a tax increase under 
any disguise. Let me turn that around and 
ask: If the bill is modified to meet the ob- 
jections of some critics, whether it’s from 
the business community or elsewhere, could 
it be that the bill would be a revenue loser? 
And would that be acceptable to you? 

The President. Well, no. I think what 
we're talking about here is a tax reform, 
and you're striving for neutrality in this. 
Now, in that kind of a reform, I’m also sure 
that there are going to be some people, 
obviously, who are going to pay more tax 
than they’re paying now. 

But, then, you’re talking about people 
who are unfairly not paying a share of the 
tax today. And if you—the aim of this kind 
of a tax program, and I think this is true of 
all three of the proposals that are now 
before us—the two that are up in the Con- 
gress now, plus this Treasury report—I 
think it is true that one of the targets there 
is the large amount of tax that is not being 
paid, many times legally, by virtue of the 
complexities of the present tax laws, in 
which some who fairly should be paying a 
share are avoiding it. And with the simplifi- 
cation comes a straightening out of that 
kind of a problem. 

Q. But you want your final bill to be rev- 
enue neutral? 

The President. Yes. And if it is revenue 
neutral, it will end up actually providing 
more revenues from the simple reason that 
you will broaden the base of the economy. 

Q. Let me try one more tax question, sir. 
You also spoke favorably about the notion of 
lowering rates and, as you just said, broad- 
ening the base by eliminating many exemp- 
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tions. But right after you did that, you then 
called for two new exemptions; namely, en- 
terprise zones and tuition tax credits. 
Doesn’t that just encourage others to try to 
carve out their own special places for their 
own pet writeoffs and threaten to unravel 
that whole concept of lowering the base by 
broadening—or lowering the rates by 
broadening the base? 

The President. Well, if you're trying to 
make a tax program more fair, which is also 
part of this proposal—take the issue you’ve 
raised of tuition tax credits. Here you have, 
I think, a very broad—based on fairness in 
the country—you’ve got people who are 
compelled to send their children to school 
under the law, because we believe that 
only—a democracy can only exist if you 
have a literate citizenry. And yet these 
people who, if they choose or feel they can 
get a better education for their children, 
choose a private or parochial school, inde- 
pendent school of some kind, they pay the 
full cost of sending their child to that 
school. But at the sarae time, they’re paying 
the full cost that parents of children are 
paying—they’re paying that in taxes to sup- 
port the public school system. 

Now, if you stop and think what the addi- 
tional cost to public schools would be if sud- 
denly the independent schools closed and 
all those students were turned over to the 
educational market—and it would not mean 
an increase in revenues for public educa- 
tion, because already they’re getting the 
money ‘rom those parents—you could see 
what a burden this would be. 

Well, it seems to me that it’s only fair 
that some parent—as a matter of fact, the 
ultimate fairness would be educational 
vouchers. Does government properly sup- 
port a school system, or does it provide the 
funds directly to the students to get an edu- 
cation? And there would be public schools 
available; there would be independent 
schools available. They could take that 
voucher and go where they want, and you 
put competition back into education. 

Q. Mr. President, on the politics of tax 
simplification, the general idea doesn’t 
seem to have a lot of support among the 
Senate Republican leadership, and the busi- 
ness community has its problems with some 
of the provisions. What can you do, person- 
ally, to turn around the opposition from 


these kinds of people who are normally in 
your corner on things? 

The President. 'm—at the beginning, you 
said at the beginning what—— 

Q. The Senate—on tax simplification. 

The President. Oh. Well, I think that 
there are some people, simply on the basis 
of what was revealed of the Treasury De- 
partment study, that read into it things they 
thought were inimical to their interests and 
immediately took off. But I think in many 
instances, when you sat down with those 
people and pointed out what the change in 
rates did, some of their hostility disap- 
peared. 

I think the most important thing that 
we're going to face is, once we have settled 
on and agreed on a package that we believe 
is fair and is the reform that is needed, is 
then to make sure there’s no misunder- 
standing or lack of understanding of what it 
will actually mean to the taxpayer. 

Basically, we found that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of people were going to get a 
sizable decrease in taxes, based roughly on 
this setup, and that those that weren’t were 
going to get an increase were people who, 
as I say, are not presently paying their fair 
share. 


Federal Reserve System 


Q. More generally on the economy, 
you’ve made it pretty clear that you believe 
that we’re on the brink of a sustained eco- 
nomic boom. Are you worried that this 
might be cut short by the Federal Reserve? 
And would you like to have a greater say in 
Federal Reserve policy? 

The President. Well, we try to work very 
closely, as closely as we can, with the Fed- 
eral Reserve on this. And they know what it 
is that we feel is the sound policy. And so 
far, I must say, right now they’re on 
target—and that is we need a money supply 
that is commensurate to the growth in the 
economy and to continue that growth with- 
out inflation. And that provides two lines 
between which you must stay. And so far, 
that—as I say, right now they’re right on 
target with that. 

Q. You’re comfortable right now. Were 
you comfortable back in July and August? 

The President. \ think there were some 
times when it fluctuated widely and when 
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they got well below their target and all. 
But, as I say, we’re trying to stay in close 
touch with them. And I think we’ve made 
it plain what we believe. 

I also recognize that there are times the 
tools are not that accurate. There are times 
when it isn’t an outright decision of theirs 
that sees the money supply fluctuating, and 
the fluctuations can be caused from other 
and outside forces. But I think we’re pretty 
much in agreement on—— 


Nicaragua 


Q. If we could shift to foreign policy for a 
moment. Your administration is obviously 
headed into a battle with Congress over the 
aid to the contra forces in Nicaragua. Last 
night, you said that aid was necessary to our 
own self-defense. What I keep wondering is, 
would you like to see the contras actually 
overthrow the Sandinista government? And, 
if not, what’s the purpose of aiding them? 

The President. The purpose of aiding 
them is to aid literally the people of Nicara- 
gua, who are striving to get the govern- 
ment that the revolution promised them. If 
you'll recall during the revolution, the revo- 
lutionary forces appealed to the Organiza- 
tion of American States for help. And they 
asked the Organization if they would please 
try to persuade Somoza to step down and, 
thus, end the bloodshed. And, in return for 
this, they gave the Organization of Ameri- 
can States the declaration of principles of 
what it was they were seeking in the revo- 
lution. And this was pure democracy. This 
was all the civil rights and human rights, 
freedom of speech, freedom of labor unions, 
freedom of religion, and all of these things. 

Now, what happened we saw happen 
once before with Castro’s coming to power 
in Cuba. He had other allies that wanted a 
democracy, and he never admitted to his 
true leanings until that revolution was over. 

Well, what happened was the faction 
known as the Sandinistas took over. They 
ousted a number of other revolutionary 
leaders; some of them were exiled; some, I 
think, were done away with; some impris- 
oned. 

But they have set up a totalitarian gov- 
ernment. They’ve made it plain: Their allies 
are Cuba, the Soviet Union, the Communist 
bloc, even Mr. Qadhafi, and now Iran is 
getting into the picture. But they’ve set up 


a totalitarian government. They have be- 
trayed the principles that the people of 
Nicaragua were fighting for. And what we 
think is that we should be on the side of 
those people who actually are only asking 
for the democracy that they’d fought a rev- 
olution to get. 

Q. It sounds as though you are saying that 
the objective is an entirely new govern- 
ment in Nicaragua. Would that be fair to 
conclude? 

The President. Well, when you answer a 
question that simply, though, and you come 
back, then, you see, you get into the 
thing—well, are you talking about individ- 
uals or are you talking—you’re talking 
about the governmental form. Now, if that 
governmental form can come by way of the 
people who are presently in that govern- 
ment and who then will be willing to stand 
for elections at appropriate times, that’s 
fine. But that’s what it’s really all about, is 
getting the revolution the people fought 
for. 


Terrorism 


Q. On a similar kind of question, Secre- 
tary Shultz has been giving speeches about 
the need to retaliate against terrorism. But, 
in fact, there hasn’t been any U.S. retalia- 
tion for the attacks on our Embassies and 
our Marines, and five Americans right now 
are being held hostage—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——in Lebanon. Is your policy on 
using force against terrorism really any dif- 
ferent from the Carter administration’s? 

The President. Well, I think you’re put- 
ting some apples and oranges together 
there. The Carter situation was not dealing 
with unknown, hidden terrorists. They were 
dealing with a legitimate government, and 
not a very good government, but—{/augh- 
ter|—at least it was the government of the 
nation. You knew who you were dealing 
with; you were dealing with a national 
entity. 

The problem with terrorism so far and 
why, as I’ve said the—much of the answer 
lies in what we’re going forward with now, 
and that is better relationships with all the 
other democracies to where we'll make ex- 
tradition easy, we'll exchange intelligence 
information. There are two ways you could 
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deal with terrorism, and one of them is ter- 
rorism itself. 

Suppose in revenge, just on the basis that 
you think some people of a certain group or 
sect or belief did this, and then you strike 
back and perform the same kind of brutal 
crimes against some of those people, with- 
out any knowledge or assurance that you’re 
getting the people who perpetrated the 
first crime. Well, that’s no way to fight, and 
we don’t believe in that. 

The thing is, you have to find an ability to 
locate the source, if possible; obviously, the 
best way is if you can infiltrate and then get 
some advanced information on when 
they’re going to strike—be prepared for 
them. 

Our problem with the worst terrorist 
act—the big one, of course, was our Marines 
in the Embassy, was nothing but some sus- 
picion of a certain locale in Lebanon, and 
yet there was no way to sort that out or 
separate it out from a community of other 
people and no way to strike back without 
causing a lot of innocents to die. 

And what we now, I think, are looking at 
is the possibility that some terrorists actual- 
ly do have national support and backing. 
Then, with that established, then you can 
let that government know that there is 
going to be redress against that government 
if these acts continue. 


U.S.-Soviet Negotiations on Nuclear and 
Space Arms 

Q. On the broad question of arms control 
and the U.S.-Soviet relationship, you talk 
about arms control agreements with deep 
cuts and offensive weapons and extensive 
verification. When you do that—aren’t you 
really asking the Soviet Union to become an 
entirely different kind of country? And can 
we really expect that in our lifetimes? 

The President. Well, 'm not going to be 
euphoric about this, but I do think that one 
of the things we have going for us at this 
time, that hasn’t been present in much of 
our previous negotiations, is that we go to 
the table now in a situation in which you’re 
not going there looking at the Soviets as if, 
“Well, they’re people just like us, and 
maybe if we talk sweetly enough, why they 
will be conned into being nice, too.” No. 
The only way you're ever going to succeed 
in negotiations is if you can go there with a 
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situation in which it is to their practical 
interest also, that their interests are served 
by coming to an agreement. 

And I think the fact that we go there 
now with our own military buildup, with 
them seeing that the alternative to legiti- 
mate arms reduction could very well be an 
arms race with an industrial power that 
they know they cannot match; in other 
words, we’re saying to them, “We’re not 
going to let you get a monopoly on power 
to the point that you can start winning by 
simple ultimatums—threats of, ‘Surrender, 
or die’-—so make up your mind. You either 
join in a legitimate reduction in which both 
of us will reduce in such a way that neither 
one of us represents a threat to the other, 
or you face that kind of a race.” 

It was all summed up in a cartoon. I 
know your paper doesn’t have cartoons, 
but—— 

Q. Sort of—[Laughter] 

The President. Sort of—all right. But a 
cartoon one day and it—right back early on 
in our military rebuilding—and it was two 
Russian generals, and one of them was 
saying to the other: “I liked the arms race 
better when we were the only ones in it.” 
And I think that’s been the situation over a 
number of years. 

Q. On the military buildup, one of the 
prominent things is the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. And would you continue to favor 
this, even if your own scientists concluded 
that it could never be leak-proof and that 
even a few missiles would always get 
through and destroy cities? 

The President. Oh, I’ve never asked for 
100 percent. That would be a fine goal, but 
you can have a most effective defensive 
weapon even if it isn’t 100 percent, because 
what you would have is the knowledge 
that—or that the other fellow would have 
the knowledge that if they launched a first 
strike, that it might be such that not 
enough of their missiles could get through, 
and in return we could launch the retaliato- 
ry strike. 

Now, that isn’t really the goal of the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative. I tie that to what I 
think is the goal of these arms negotiations. 
The Soviet Union—Chernenko and Gromy- 
ko both have publicly stated that they 
would like to see the elimination, ultimate- 
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ly, of nuclear weapons. All right, they’ve 
said it. That’s what our goal is. 

Now, if they really mean it, we can go to 
a table and sit down and start negotiating 
reductions, aiming toward the elimination 
of those weapons. If they don’t mean it—or 
either way—I think that to go forward with 
this research on a strategic weapon is hand 
in hand with that goal, that ultimate goal. If 
you could have that kind of a defense in 
which they would have to say, “Well, wait a 
minute. How many missiles would we have 
to build to get enough through on a first 
attack that we wouldn’t be threatened with, 
then, the retaliation?” And then they will 
see the value that this is what I mean by 
making nuclear weapons obsolete—they’ll 
see that this defensive weapon could be a 
contributing factor to eliminating such 
weapons. 

We’re not going to—if we come up with 
such a weapon, we’re not going to stand 
there and say, “Okay, now we’ve got you. 
We can launch the first attack.” I don’t 
think this country is ever in a position 
where it wants to do that. We don’t start 
wars. We have no intention of starting one 
now. But what we would then be able to 
say to them is, “Look, we’re willing to join 
you. We'll do away with ours. You do away 
with yours. We’ve got this thing here now, 
this defensive weapon, and we’re very will- 
ing to use this, not to enable us to fight you, 
but to simply do what we both want, and 
that is get rid of the weapons.” 

Q. Mr. President, let me bring you back if 
I may 

Mr. Speakes.! You’re about 10 minutes 
into your next appointment, so—— 


Farm Credit Programs 

Q. Just a quick one. Leaving aside David 
Stockman’s indelicate remarks about the 
military caring more about their pensions 
than the security, for which he’s apologized, 
do you agree with the substance of his re- 
marks that the system of military retire- 
ment benefits is bloated and the taxpayers 
shouldn’t be bailing out farmers who took 
out bad loans? 

The President. Well, right now, we’re of- 
fering a program in which we’re hopeful 
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that we can salvage some of those farmers. 
The situation we’re facing today with those 
farmers is one other people in other lines of 
work have faced, and it’s the result of 
ending an era of building your business on 
expected inflation. And farmland, unfortu- 
nately, was one of those things that, in an 
inflationary world, zoomed in value. And 
then they borrowed on the basis of that as 
security. And when we were successful in 
bringing down inflation, one of the first 
things that happened was the nose-diving of 
that land. 


Military Retirement Benefits 


Q. How about the other part of his criti- 
cism—the military pensions are bloated? Is 
he right? 

The President. No. 1 have to think this is 
a little different than any other pension 
program you want to name—the military. 
They go into a profession or a business— 
profession is the word; I guess it should be 
used—in which they know that, say, in a 
matter of a certain number of years, even 
though in any other line of activity they 
would be literally at their prime—your busi- 
ness or mine or anything else—but they 
know that the physical requirements are 
such that they’re going to be out. 

Now, there is that and there is—coupled 
with the sacrifice that is made by the mili- 
tary. I talked to a retired military man—in 
this case he was an officer and reached high 
rank—and he had retired, and then he had 
found other employment. But he told me 
that one of the reasons—retiring was that in 
31 years of his marriage—they sat one night 
and touted it up—20 years of the 31, they 
had been separated from each other, that 
he, in the call of duty, for 20 of his 31 
married years had not been—he and his 
wife had not been together. He was out 
there in the world someplace. And you—— 

Q. That’s worse than someone running 
for President. 

The President. What? 

Q. That’s worse than someone running 
for President. [Laughter] 

Sir, Larry Speakes would not forgive me 
if I didn’t ask at least one question about 
the budget deficit before we leave. 

The President. All right. 

Mr. Speakes. The last one. 
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Budget Deficit 

Q. Okay. I will. I knew you’d be mad if I 
didn’t get that in, though. 

You know, in fiscal years 83, 84, and °85 
we'll have budget deficits of about $600 bil- 
lion. At the same time, unemployment’s 
coming down, inflation is staying around 4 
percent, interest rates have actually come 
down a little bit. Could it be that maybe 
these budget deficits really don’t matter? 

The President. Yes, they come to a point 
where they matter. I’ve been saying that 
for about 30 years. 

Q. { know. And yet you’ve run these—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——huge deficits, and you’re doing so 
well. 

The President. It’s just—I think just one 
of the most wonderful things to see and to 
hear is to hear my own words coming back 
at me from over those years by a few 
Democrats right now, who suddenly have 
discovered deficits. And yet for 50 years, 
with the exception of about 4 years in that 
50, they have controlled the Congress of 
the United States. 

Q. But why don’t they affect inflation and 
interest rates and unemployment now, if 
they’re so bad? 

Mr. Speakes. Last-—— 

The President. No, what they can do is 
get to a point in which the total debt—and 
remember, with all their moaning and 
crying, the national debt was about a tril- 
lion dollars when I came into office. And 
the first of those major big deficit increases 
incurred—well, it occurred after I was in 
office. However, it was not my responsibil- 
ity, because your first 8 months in office, 
your're on the other fellow’s budget. I don’t 
come into office and declare how much we 
can spend. The budget is there until the 
following October. In fact, when the 
bottom fell out of the economy in July of 
81, not one facet of my economic program 
had been passed as yet. So, it couldn’t have 
had anything to do with that deficit. 

But what is happening now indicates the 
danger that over the 50 years, the situation 
keeps getting worse. And let me give you 
one. When we put into effect the War on 
Poverty, which started in the last half of the 
sixties and ran through the seventies—and 
poverty won, because the rate of increase 
in people in poverty increased in spite of 
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the War on Poverty and all those great pro- 
grams—but in the 15 years from 1965 to 
1980, the budgets multiplied to five times 
what they were; the deficit went to 38 
times what it had been. 

So, you’ve got a built-in, structural deficit. 
And the President—to call it the President’s 
budget—the President is responsible for 
submitting to the Congress what they have 
required in the programs they have legislat- 
ed. And the Congress, in turn, when the 
President—and this is the situation a Presi- 
dent’s in—when the President submits and 
says, “We can run this program for this 
amount of money,” and it’s less than what 
the Congress thinks you should, the Con- 
gress insists that you spend more money. 
And they even tell you that if at the end of 
the year there’s any money left, you're 
going to have to spend it before the end of 
the year. This is a structural problem. 

And, of course, it’s multiplied, and it’s 
gotten worse. And a large part of this had 
to do with the great fall into recession that 
occurred in ’81 and through ’82. And so, 
there’s no question that we’re going to be 
better off and there’s not going to be infla- 
tion on the things that bother us if we get 
government back to where 43 States or so 
have it, and that is that you can’t spend 
more than government takes in. 

Q. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 2:48 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


75th Anniversary of the Boy Scouts of 
America 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon. 
February 8, 1985 





Good afternoon and welcome. And for- 
give me for interrupting our lunch. 

I’m delighted to be able to help celebrate 
the 75th anniversary of the Boy Scouts of 
America. I’m delighted to celebrate any- 
thing that’s older than I am—{/aughter|— 
but 75 years of unparalleled service to the 
youth and the families and the communities 
of our nation. 
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As you might imagine, in my job there’s 
some things I must do and some I want to 
do and a few special things that I just can’t 
wait to do. And this celebration is one of 
those special moments. 

On Inauguration Day I spoke of the 
American sound—those symbols of our de- 
mocracy and echoes of our past that give us 
purpose and guide us forward. And I said 
that sound—our heritage, our song—is 
hopeful, big-hearted, idealistic, daring, 
decent, and fair. And you know, come to 
think of it, I could have added trustworthy, 
loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, and 
the rest of the Scout law, because the Boy 
Scouts of America and the values that you 
hold close are an important part of the 
American sound and have been for 75 
proud years. 

And it was in the early days of scouting 
that the life of a young New Yorker was 
changed forever. Manhattan’s Lower East 
Side was a very tough neighborhood, and 
far too many young men were drawn into 
the turmoil and the violence there and 
never recovered. 

But this particular youngster from the 
Lower East Side found the Boy Scouts. He 
was challenged to learn positive values— 
leadership, camping, fitness. Aaron took up 
the challenge and gained in moral strength, 
confidence, and ambition. He became a suc- 
cessful attorney. And his son became the 
second Eagle Scout in the family. 

But Aaron never forgot his roots and, in 
1943, left the practice of law to give more 
of his time to Boy Scout fundraising. 

And his son? Well, during our first term, 
Ken Duberstein served here in the White 
House as my Assistant for Legislative Af- 
fairs. So, I’m very pleased that they’re both 
here today. 

You know, America sure turns out win- 
ners. And much of the credit belongs to 
organizations like the Boy Scouts. And so 
it’s not surprising that yesterday’s Scouts 
have helped to shape our today—in busi- 
ness, government, the media, science, medi- 
cine, education, show business, and—well, 
the list goes on and on. 

Former Scouts have walked on the Moon, 
become President, and won the Heisman 
Trophy. Today they serve as Cabinet Secre- 
taries, as my Press Secretary, and in the 
Congress. In fact, about two-thirds of the 


Members of the Congress have been in the 
Boy Scouts. I can’t help but think, two- 
thirds of them Boy Scouts—how nice it— 
[laughter|—how nice it would have been if 
the Boy Scouts had a merit badge for a 
balanced budget amendment. [Laughter] 

But you can be certain that today’s Scouts 
will help shape America. And when they 
do, Ill bet there’ll be Scouts like the ones 
who are with us today, like Randy Reed of 
nearby Vienna, Virginia. Two days ago 
Randy received the Boy Scouts highest and 
rarest award—the Honor Medal for Lifesav- 
ing with Crossed Palms for extraordinary 
heroism. 

And he’s not alone. I’ve just been sitting 
beside a young man here, Freddie Hill, who 
also is wearing that medal very proudly. 
But Randy, also, at the extreme risk of his 
own life, rescued a young man who had 
slipped, who had struck his head and fell 
unconscious, wedged between rocks in 14 
feet of murky water. With great bravery and 
skill, Randy did everything his Scout training 
would tell him to do and more. And, Randy, 
congratulations and God bless you. 

Let me ask: Freddie, how many others in 
here are wearing that medal also? Which 
Scouts? Are you—look at you, too. Freddie 
is wearing the medal. 

Thank you. Well, it’s easy to understand 
why the Boy Scout badge, the American 
eagle superimposed on the north sign of the 
mariners compass, means Follow me, I 
know the way. The Boy Scouts of America 
do know the way, the way to set high stand- 
ards and how to live by them, and the way 
to build character, train in citizenship, and 
foster fitness of mind and body. 

And here’s one last thought: Without the 
thousands of adult leaders, corporate spon- 
sors, and other caring Americans, it would 
not be possible for young Americans to cap- 
ture the Scouting spirit and the special joys 
of camping, fellowship, service, and love of 
country. 

So, thank all of you for what you’re doing 
for our young people and for America’s 
future. We’re in good hands. So, God bless 
you all, and God bless the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:53 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
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United States Representative to the 
United Nations 





Nomination of Vernon A. Walters. 
February 8, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Vernon A. Walters to be 
the Representative of the United States of 
America to the United Nations, with the 
rank and status of Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary, and the Repre- 
sentative of the United States of America in 
the Security Council of the United Nations, 
with Cabinet rank. He would succeed Jeane 
J. Kirkpatrick. Since July 18, 1981, he has 
been serving as Ambassador at Large. 

Ambassador Walters was in the United 
States Army from 1941 to 1976, when he 
retired as lieutenant general. His special as- 
signments included serving directly under 
Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, and Nixon; 
as aide to Averell Harriman at the Marshall 
plan in Paris; Assistant to General Eisen- 
hower, to set up SHAPE headquarters in 
Paris; Staff Assistant to President Eisenhow- 
er on all his foreign trips; accompanied Vice 
President Nixon on his trip to South Amer- 
ica in 1957; military attaché in Italy, Brazil, 
and France. He conducted negotiations 
with the North Vietnamese and Chinese in 
Paris from 1969-1972. In 1972-1976 he was 
Deputy Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. In 1976-1981 he was a consultant, 
lecturer, and author. In 1981 he was Senior 
Adviser to the Secretary of State. 

Ambassador Walters was born January 3, 
1917, in New York, NY. He attended the St. 
Louis de Gonzague in Paris and Stoneyhurst 
College (United Kingdom). His languages 
are French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
German, Dutch, and Russian. 


National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science 





Nomination of Daniel H. Carter To Be a 
Member. February 8, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Daniel H. Carter to be a 
member of the National Commission on Li- 
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braries and Information Science for a term 
expiring July 19, 1989. He would succeed 
Margaret S. Warden. 

Mr. Carter is vice president for strategic 
business services at Walter Ulrich Consult- 
ing, a management and technology consult- 
ing firm, in Houston, TX. He was with 
Texas Instruments in 1966-1985, serving 
most recently as director of business rela- 
tions for the data systems group. 

He graduated from the University of 
Oklahoma (B.S., 1943 and 1949). He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in 
Houston, TX. He was born October 4, 1922, 
in E] Reno, OK. 


National Institute of Building Sciences 





Nomination of Two Members of the 
Board of Directors. February 8, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the National Institute of Building Sciences 
for terms expiring September 7, 1987. 
These are reappointments. 


MacDonald G. Becket is chairman of the board 
of the Becket Group of companies, including 
Welton Becket Associates, an architectural/en- 
gineering firm. He is a founding contributor to 
the Architectural and Design Endowment for 
the Museum of Contemporary Art in Los An- 
geles and a fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects. He also served on the U.S. Capitol 
Architect’s Long-Range Planning Committee 
and has been admitted to the National Council 
on Architectural Registration Boards. He is 
married, has four children, and resides in Los 
Angeles, CA. He was born November 2, 1928, 
in Seattle, WA. 


Kyle Clayton Boone has been proprietor of 
Boone: Hunton Associates (architects, planners, 
interior designers) since 1968. Previously he 
was an architect with Six Associates architec- 
tural firm in Asheville, NC, in 1963-1968; an 
architect with Echols-Sparger architectural 
firm in Marion, VA, in 1962-1963. He received 
the Reynolds Aluminum prize for architectural 
students in 1962. He is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in Weaverville, NC. He was 
born December 16, 1932, in Washington, DC. 





Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board 





Appointment of Charles R. Hauser as a 
Member. February 8, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Charles R. Hauser to be a 
member of the Architectural and Transpor- 
tation Barriers Compliance Board for a 
term expiring December 3, 1987. This is a 
reappointment. 

Mr. Hauser is president of Hauser Associ- 
ates, a design consulting firm he helped es- 
tablish in 1966, in Atlanta, GA. He attended 
Washington University, School of Architec- 
ture, and graduated from Rhode Island 
School of Design in 1964. 

He has four children and resides in 
Atlanta, GA. He was born February 17, 1941, 
in Litchfield, IL. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 3 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


February 4 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Zulu Chief Gatsha Buthelezi of South 
Africa, president of the national cultur- 
al liberation movement Inkatha, to dis- 
cuss the situation in South Africa. 


February 5 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Minister of External Relations Roland 
Dumas of France; 
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—the National Security Council; 

—leaders of new high-technology indus- 
tries, to discuss the Federal budget; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss the Economic 
Report of the President and the Feder- 
al Government management report. 


February 6 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss the State of the Union 
Address. 


February 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—U.S. Ambassador to the Philippines Ste- 
phen Warren Bosworth, to discuss the 
situation in the Philippines; 

—Mother Clara Hale, the founder and 
proprietor of the Hale House for Chil- 
dren in Harlem, NY, a home for drug- 
addicted children, whom the President 
introduced during his State of the 
Union Address. 

In the morning, the President attended 
the swearing-in ceremony in the Oval 
Office for William J. Bennett as Secretary of 
Education, John S. Herrington as Secretary 
of Energy, and Donald Paul Hodel as Secre- 
tary of the Interior. They were sworn in by 
Attorney General William French Smith. 


February 8 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—M. Peter McPherson, Administrator of 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and Senator Pete V. Domenici of 
New Mexico, to discuss the Central 
American energy and mineral develop- 
ment program; 

—Mayor Dana G. “Buck” Rinehart of Co- 
lumbus, OH, to discuss the contingen- 
cy plan prepared by the Columbus city 
government to deal with proposed re- 
ductions in Federal funding to the city; 

—Secretary of the Treasury James A. 
Baker III and his family; 

—Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff Donald T. Regan and his family. 
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The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress a report on the National Defense 
Stockpile, pursuant to the Department of 
Defense Authorization Act, 1985. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Mark L. Edelman, an Assistant 
Administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (Bureau for African Af- 
fairs), to be a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the African Development Foun- 
dation for the remainder of a term expiring 
September 22, 1985. He would succeed 
Francis Stephen Ruddy. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 4 


Donna M. Alvarado, 
of Virginia, to be Director of the ACTION 
agency, vice Thomas W. Pauken. 


Thomas Allen Sands, 
brigadier general, United States Army, to 
be a member and President of the Mississip- 
pi River Commission. 


Robert Joseph Dacey, 

brigadier general, United States Army, to 
be a member of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. 


Justin W. Dart, Jr., 

of Texas, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Handicapped for a term ex- 
piring September 17, 1987 (reappointment). 


Jeremiah Milbank, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on the Handicapped for a 
term expiring September 17, 1986, vice 
Carmine R. Lavieri, deceased. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted February 8 


John E. Krings, 

of Virginia, to be Director of Operational 
Test and Evaluation, Department of De- 
fense (new position—P.L. 98-94 of Septem- 
ber 24, 1983). 


Lynda Anne Barness, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Inter-American 
Foundation for a term expiring October 6, 
1990, vice Doris B. Holleb, term expired. 
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